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TO 



DANTE G. EOSSETTI, 

VOUVDBB OV THB SO-CALLXD PBS-RAPHASLITB SCHOOL OV XNGUSH ART. 



My deab Bossetti, 

I do not doubt but that yon, in your modesty, will 
be inclined to reject the title I have awarded you, as an hon- 
our beyond your due. That it is an honour of yast magni- 
tude, I readily admit. Nevertheless, that it is legitimately 
yours I most implicitly believe ; and by none — ^from aU I can 
learn — ^is your right to it more cheerfully or gratefully recog- 
nised than by those great painters who, placed by your intel- 
ligence and judgment in the path to Perfection, have a 
little outstripped you in the journey thitherward — ^naturally 
enough; for, having fatigued yourself with discovering the 
path for them (and yourself in due time), you were entitled 
to a little rest. 

Ton may wonder what connection can be established be- 
tween Pre-Eaphaelite painters and a book of translations 
from Beranger. I might easily answer, that no such conneo- 
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tion were needed to induce me to seize any opportunity for 
publicly testifying to the high esteem in which I hold your 
genius and friendship. This, however, might fail to satisfy 
your artistic sense of fitness in things. I have therefore 
sought for a peg on which to hang my pre-determined dedi- 
cation of* this book to you— and believe ^I have found one 
quite strong enough for the purpose. 

B^ranger, in the preface to his collected works (speaking 
of a period in his early life when he first became conscious 
of the sacredness of a Poet's calling, and was humbly seek- 
ing, as it were, for a poetical creed), says : 

'* I admit, however, that I was unwilling after this to see 
ft return to the dead language of Bonsard, the most classic 
of our old writers ; I was unwilling, above all, that we should 
turn our backs on our own age of emancipation merely to 
ransack the coffin of the Middle Ages— except, indeed, with 
a view to measure and weigh the chains with which the 
unhappy serfs, our ancestors, were loaded by their feudal 
masters. Perhaps, after all, I was wrong. It was when, 
eroning the Atlantic, he believed himself on the way to A$ia^ 
the cradle of the ancient worlds that Cohtmbut discovered a 
new one.** 

By a pilgrimage similar to that hypothetically indicated 
by my good old poet, have you and your lately ridiculed, but 
now already honoured, brethren discovered a new World of 
Art, whose scarcely opened treasures will be prominent among 
the glories of this age and nation. An exploring expedition 
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in search of the pore springs, whence Giotto and Cimabue 
drew their inspirations, has landed in a region of splendour 
previously unknown — one in which John Millais, Holman 
Hunt, and Dante Bossetti are already actively engaged in 
making conquests. 

The accidental homage of an honest man of genius, whom 
two generations have honoured, I am sure you will accept 
with pleasure. The more premeditated one of the dedica- 
Hon, by a humbler person, of a work into which he has at all 
events thrown much enthusiasm and more labour, will, I 
trust, be as well received-^from its sincerity. 

I dedicate this Volume to you, my dear Eossetti, declaring 
myself, with some pride. 

Tour friend and admirer, 

ROBERT B. BROUGH. 

LandoHf Septenbtr 1866. 
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TRANSLATOR'S PREFACE. 



I HATE long believed that a complete edition of the Songs 
of B^ranger^ conscientiously rendered into passable Eng- 
lish Terse, with careful editing and annotation, would 
be acceptable to this country, if on no higher grounds 
than as a more complete history of France during the 
early part of the present century than can be found else- 
where. One of the few literary ambitions I have eyer 
permitted myself to indulge in (I mean since I began to 
darken paper for a livelihood) has been one day to test 
the attractions of such a work practically. Though by 
no means an orthodox hero-worshipper — at any rate, 
not having yet learnt to admire warts and red-noses be- 
cause Cromwell was a great warrior and statesman, or to 
consider club-feet symmetrical because Byron was a won- 
derful poet — nevertheless, for the character of Stranger, 
as a moral and intellectual whole, I am free to confess to 
an admiration rather exceeding the ordinary bounds of 
enthusiasm. I believe his genius to be more comprehen- 
sive in its range of perception than that of any man who, 
for many centuries past, has devoted a life to literary 
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expression. When to this is added the recognition of 
unswerving and incorruptible honesty of purpose (which 
his political opponents even have never sought to den j 
him)y and the fortunate discovery of, and adherence to, 
a form of utterance eminently suited to his poetical na- 
ture, it will be admitted, that to familiarise the writings 
of such a man in a community, where he has been pre- 
viously a comparative stranger, would be an achieve- 
ment to be looked back to with excusable pride. 

I have long wished to attempt this task. Its magni- 
tude has deterred me. l^ot that I have ever doubted 
that patient diligence, and the warmest sympathy with 
my subject (though backed by executive powers of never 
such mediocrity), would ultimately secure to me much 
of the success aspired to. But I have wanted the time 
and means. In the present age of ndlway literature, 
the labour of carefully digesting, and reproducing in ano- 
ther language, the life's work of a very old man (never at 
any time an idler) could not possibly meet with ade- 
quate pecuniary compensation ; and ^^ labours of love,'* 
on an extended scale, are luxuries that the working aa» 
thor must be chary of indulging in. He might as well 
dream of yachts and hunters. 

Nevertheless, an id^fixe is not easily got rid of, even 
when its absence is desired, which was not the case with 
my design of one day translating B6ranger. The diffi- 
culties I saw in my way were only to be surmounted or 
evaded. Leisure and retirement to devote myself exdu- 
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fiiyely to the work, as a whole, up to its completion, 
were things out of the question. But it might be 
done piecemeal. I knew my subject was comprehensive 
enough to admit of subdivision. I knew that no social 
or political crisis had occurred, in the time of my old fa- 
vourite, upon which he had not had something to say, 
and that something very much to the purpose. I knew 
that such crises were constantly recurring ; and was on 
the watch for an opportunity to call public attention to 
some of the sayings of a man I felt to be so well worth 
listening to— as an earnest of future intentions. 

Such an opportunity has just presented itself. The 
following collection (which, though consisting of a very 
small percentage of the author's works, aspires to a 
species of completeness in itself) is formed of the most 
striking of Stranger's political songs, their date of com- 
position extending over a period of his literary career 
centering in a time when the condition of Europe was 
strikingly parallel to its present one. A sanguinary war 
— Shaving for its real object the establishment of various 
reigning £unilies in the possession of their respective 
claims — had just been concluded. A status quo anie 
helium had been established ; and the surviving millions 
were dispersed to their homes, to be quietly taxed and 
kept under till such time as it might be found necessary 
to provide them with further employment. France, 
certainly the active centre of European intelligence and' 
progress, was subjected to a despotic government, prohi- 
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bitory to all freedom of thought : a government sup- 
ported by the alliance of constitutional England and 
philosophical Qermany — ^brute-force Russia in the back- 
groimd as a formidable auxiliary. All the petty conti- 
nental tyrannies were re-established, with a few unimpor- 
tant modifications ; and eyery link of the monarchical 
chain (which, like Puck's girdle, went round about the 
world, from Siberia to Brazil, from Iceland to Gibraltar) 
was pledged to support the ^^ territorial rights*' of its 
neighbours — in other words, to keep the Peoples in sub- 
jection. Truly the plagiarisms of history upon herself 
are most ignoble ! 

Under these circumstances, when the smouldering 
crater of European society was hidden by a deceptive 
crust of joy and prosperity — when the nations, in obedi- 
ence to orders, were dutifully tossing up their caps and 
lighting their bonfires without clearly knowing what 
for — one man alone had the sagacity to perceive the 
rottenness of things, the genius to explain, and the 
boldness to denounce it. This man was B^ranger : who, 
from the first moment of the Restoration, made war 
upon the iniquitous government of the Bourbons, as he 
had previously done upon that of Napoleon; and this 
in spite of repeated fine, imprisonment, deprivation of 
employment, and petty persecutions innumerable, A 
man of the People originally, he has been true to the 
popular cause through life ; though no more a sycophant 
of King Mob than of King Log or King Stork. After 
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the reyolution of 1830 — ^which he was greatly instru- 
mental in hringing ahout — the offer of an exalted posi- 
tion in the state, which he might honourahlj have ac- 
cepted, he more honourahly refused, reserving his inde- 
pendence to lash the vices of the new govermnent as 
mercilessly as he had done those of its predecessors. 

Ab the standard of public virtue is certainly not high 
in this country just at present, I think a little attention 
to the life and works of a man who has displayed so 
much honesty and self-sacrifice in the cause of the hu- 
man race would not be thrown away. When it is con- 
sidered that most of the following songs were written 
nearly half a century ago, and that most of the prophe* 
cies shadowed forth in them have been literally fulfilled, 
people who, at a very similar pass in European affairs, 
are deceived by a specious appearance of permanent tran- 
quillity on the surface, may find cause in them for a little 
reflection. 

To descend from generalisation, I may state that the 
majority of these songs — ^having reference to the restric- 
tion of free opinion and the persecution of all patrioti- 
cally minded men by the government of France — ^might 
have been written in the present day, to which they are 
as forcibly applicable (almost in every detail) as to that 
in which they were written. 

Of the merit of the translations themselves the public 
of course must be the sole judge. I will not urge the 
cowardly excuse for imperfection, that, the publication 
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having been resolved on, to fail in with a possibly evan- 
escent condition of the popular mind, less time has been 
afforded me for the composition of some of the speci- 
mens than I could have wished. Such is certainlj the 
case; but I am aware, that if hurry has led to any 
shortcomings, the consequences must be on my head. 
I prefer the more general plea of a humble claim to 
consideration for the difficulty of the task attempted, 
under any circumstances — namely, that of translating 
poetry into poetry. I have, in all cases, endeavoured 
to adhere to the author's meaning and form of ex- 
pression as nearly as possible. In many cases (in all 

where it has been practicable) I have preserved the 

< 

exact metre. But I have never lost sight of my first 
duty, which has been, to give the reader an equivalent, 
in general form and character, of the thing to be trans- 
lated ---namely, a song. If my productions do not read 
freely as songs, I have failed in my intention — in which, 
I am aware, I cannot have succeeded without occasional 
liberties of omission and substitution. 

Some few of the Ijrrics I could point out, if such a 
course were permissible, with something like self-gratu- 
lation (by way of self-compensation for the pains I know 
I have bestowed on them), as, at all events, veiy close 
specimens of translation. But these, of course, I must 
leave the reader to discover. 

I have not performed my labour, such as it has been, 
without receiving assistance from other quarters. First 
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of all, I must mention the yaloable services of my Mend 
Dr. 6. L. StrausSy a gentleman of great erudition and li- 
terary attainments, who has made it a " labour of love" 
to aid me in the troublesome task of getting the book 
through the press. I have been indebted to his lingual 
and historical acquirements for the correction of many 
serious blunders (which I do not in the least hesitate to 
own), and to his taste and intelligence for the suggestion 
of many graceful improvements. He has further en- 
riched the work with some excellent notes, which can- 
not £Bdl to add to its value* 

The burden of the song of '^ Judas" is similar to that of 
an imitation of the original song — applied to a deceased 
English statesman— written by the late Dr. Maginn, 
which I have never read, but which, on hearing it re- 
peated by a Mend, I at once confiscated, as suited to my 
purpose. For the form and refrain of the '^ Acrobat" (a 
free rendering of '^ Paillasse") I fancy I am indebted to the 
recollection of a capital ballad of the same name (but 
wholly dissimilar in subject) written by my friend John 
Oxenford, in a little monthly periodical in which I had 
the pleasure of being associated with him — the author- 
ship of which he has possibly forgotten. 

In conclusion, I have but to state, that should this 
volume be favourably received, it will be followed by a 
selection from the more social songs of the same writer. 



Note. — ^The songB tmder the classification of "The Ehnpire'' 
consist not merely of lyrics written during the reign of the first 
Napoleon, but also of others, composed at a later date, bearing 
on his personal history. 

The section, " Peace," comprises songs having reference to 
peace in the abstract, as well as to the celebration of that of 
1814, with its immediate consequences. 

"The Restoration'* contains songs written at various periods 
during the reigns of the last two Bourbon kings, with othen of 
a still later date. 
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THE EMPIRE. 



THE KING OF YVETOT.(M 



May 1813. 



I. 

It was a king of Yvetot, 
Whom few historians name ; 

A sleeper &st, a waker slow^ 
No dreams had he of fame. 

By Betty's hand with nightcap crown'd, 

He snored in state — the whole clock round- 
Profound ! 

Ha! ha! ha! ha! Ho! ho! ho! ho! 

A kingdom match with Yvetot ! 
Ho ! ho ! 
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IT. 

Four goodly meals a day, within 

His palace-walls of mud, 
He stow'd beneath his royal skin ; 

And on an ass — ^his stud — 
In triumph through his realm would jog, 
His guard, with vigilance agog, — 

A dog ! 
Ha! ha! ha! ha! Ho! ho! ho! ho! \ 

A kingdom match with Yvetot ! 

Ho ! ho ! 



III. 
No costly regal tastes had he, 

Save thirstiness alone ; 
But ere a people blest can be, 

We must support the throne ! 
So from each cask new tapp'd he got, 
(His own tax-gathVer), on the spot, 

A pot! 
Ha ! ha ! ha ! ha ! Ho ! ho ! ho ! ho ! 
A kingdom match with Yvetot ! 

Ho : ho ! 
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IV. 

* 

So well he pleased the damsels all, 

The folks could understand 
A hundred reasons him to call 

The Father of his Land. 
His troops he levied in his park 
But twice a year — to hit a mark, 

And lark I 
Ha ! ha ! ha ! ha ! Ho ! ho ! ho ! ho ! 
A kingdom match with Yvetot 1 
Ho 1 ho ! 



V. 

To stretch his rule he never sought ; 

No neighbours' slumbers vex'd ; 
To frame his laws (as good kings ought) 

Took Pleasure's code for text. 
He never caused his subjects dear 
To shed — save only on his bier — 

A tear! 
Ha! ha! ha! ha! Ho! ho! ho! ho! 
A kingdom match with Yvetot ! 
Ho ! ho ! 
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VI. 

The portrait of this prince serene, 

The greatest of his line, 
' In Yvetot may still be sden, 

His fav'rite beer-shop's sign ! 
On holidays the boozing crowd 
Shout, pledging deep the relic proud, 
Aloud, 
"Ha! ha! ha! ha! Ho ! ho ! ho! ho! 
He was the king for Yvetot 1 
Ho 1 ho !" 



A POLITICAL TREATISE. (2) 



FOR LISETTE'S CONSIDERATION. 



May 1816. 



I. 



LiSETTE^ who reignest by the grace 

Of Love, that makes iis> equals all^ 
Thy peerless charms of form and £sice 

A thousand rivals hold in thrall. 
But be their Hst howe'er immense, 

Thy swains are Frenchmen — that confess 
So let them laugh at thine expense, — 

'Tis for thy subjects' happiness. 
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ir. 



You kings and beauties ! how you all 

Delight in boundless pow'r's abuse ; 
What smiling lands and lovers tall 

To blank despairing you reduce ! 
Yet rebel troops (or have a care) 

To thy boudoir may find access : 
Lisette, all tyranny forswear, — 

'Tis for thy subjects' happiness. 



III. 



In arch coquetry's mortal sin 

Belles are as Bad as conquerors, 
Who, countless victories to win, 

Neglect their homes for distant wars. 
O, terrible coquettes are these ! 

All taste for their pursuits repress : 
Lisette, make no more conquests, please, — 

'Tis for thy subjects' happiness. 
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IV. 

Thanks to the watchful flunkey race, 

'Tis still more hard a monarch's ear 
To get at, than a beauty's face, 

Whose jealous don keeps hov'ring near. 
But on thy couch — that peaceful throne 

Where Love's decrees all suitors bless ! 
Lisette, be thou denied to none, — 

'Tis for thy subjects' happiness. 



V. 



Lisette, in vain the kings may try 

To prove they reign by heaven's decree ; 
E'en as thou charm'st each heart and eye 

By nature's gifts of witchery. 
Though call'd, unquestion'd, to the throne. 

To grasp thy sceptre with success 
Beflect — ^'tis held through us alone, — 

'Tis for thy subjects' happiness. 
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VI. 



Unceasingly to rule and please, 

O, profit by these truths of mine ; 
Lisette, respect ovr libertiesy 

And reign the Queen of Hearts divine. 
With roses, showered by Cupids down, 

Thy beaming forehead gaily dress ; 
And wear for years thy blooming crown, - 

'Tis for thy subjects' happiness. 



THE BEAD ALIVE.(») 

A DRINEINO SONO. 

(Le mort vivant.) 

1812. 



I. 

When a bore gets hold of me, 

Dull and overbearing, 
Be so kind as pray for me, 

I'm as dead as herring. 
When the thrusts of Pleasure glib 

In my sides are sticking, 
Poking fun at ev'ry rib, 

Pm alive and kicking. 
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II. 

When a saob his L. S. D. 

Jingles in his breeches, 
Be so kind as pray for me, 

I'm as dead as ditches. 
When a birthday's champagne-corks 

Bound my ears are clicking, 
Marking time with well-oil'd works, 

I*m alive and kicking. 



III. 



Elings and their supremacy 

Occupy the table, 
Be so kind as pray for me, 

Fm as dead as Abel. 
Talk about the age of wine 

(Bought by cash or ticking), 
So you bring a sample fine, 

I'm alive and kicking. 
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IV. 



When a trip to Muscory 

Tempts a conquest glutton. 
Be so kind as pray for me, 

Fm as dead as mutton. 
Match me with a tippling foe, 

See who first wants picking 
From the dead man's field below, 

I'm alive and kicking. 



V. 



When great scribes to poetiy 

March, by notions big led, 
Be so kind as pray for me, 

Tm as dead as pig-lead. 
When you start a careless song. 

Not at grammar sticking, 
GroSd to push the wine along, 

I*m alive and kicking. 
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VI. 



When a bigot, half-hours three, 

Spouts Id canting gloom's tones, 
Be so kind as pray for me, 

I*m as dead as tombstones. 
When in cloisters underground. 

Built of stone or bricking. 
Orders of the Screw you found, 

Fm alive and kicking. 



VII. 

Bourbons back in France we see 

(Sure we don't much need 'em), 
Be so kind as pray for me, 

I'm as dead as Freedom. 
Bess returns, and still our throats 

Finds us here Srslicking, 
Sitting free without our coats — * 

I'm alive and kicking. 
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VIII. 



Forced to leave this company, 

Bottle-wine and horn-ale, 
Be so kind as pray for me, 

Tm as dead as door-naiL 
Pledging though a quick return, 

Soon my anchor sticking 
On the shore for which I yearn, — 

I'm alive and kicking. 



so BE IT. 
1812. 



1. 

My worthy friends, I am a seer, 

The Future's dark, and you can't see it ; 
But 'tis to me as daylight clear. 
Amen / So be it / 

II. 
Lards will no longer flatt'ry use, 

Since all the great in dread will flee it ; 
Cviurtiers will hold to honest views. 
Amen! So he U! 
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III. 

No black-leg cheats, no Jews who grind, 

No mushroom lords (the stars decree it !), 
No Jacks in office, will you find. 
Amen! So he it! 



IT. 

Friendship will be a cable stout, 

Defying Ill-luck's* blade to free it, 
When once 'tis twisted round about. 
Amen! So he it! 



V. 

Our wives will no vain pleasures seek j 

Their husbands all may land or sea it 
From home in safety — for a week. 
Amen! So he it! 



VT. 

In lit'rature will Sense abound. 

Whereas from smartness they will free it ; 
An owl will not be thought profound. 
Amen! So he it ! 
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VII. 

The author's piece will show some heart, 

The actor's dulness fail to d — it, 
The critic drop his poisou'd dart« 
Amen! So he it! 

VIII. 

At flunkey baseness folks will laugh, 
And satirise the great who fee it, 
Not fearing the policeman's staff. 
Amen! So he it! 

iz. 
The French at length Good Taste will learn, 

And Justice (wanted, you'll agree it) ; 
Truth from her exile will return. 
Amen! So he it! 



X. 

Praise Heav'n for this millennium, 

Prepared to bless us. We shall see it. 
In .... ? Say, the yewr three thousand — hum ! 
Amsn ! So he it! 



THE HUMBLE PETITION OF THE DOGS OF 

QUALITY,(^) 

THAT THEIB AllCIENT PBIYILEaE OF FREE ADMISSION TO THE 
GABDENS OF THE TXTILEBIES BE RESTORED TO THEM. 

June 1814. . 



I. 

Now the tyrant is overthrown, 
Let us again enjoy our own. 

II. 
Concede once more, O majesty ! 

To US, the curs of Saint Germain, 
To Tuileries admission free, 

Ungall'd by muzzle, leash, or chain. 

Now the tyrant is overthrown. 
Let us again enjoy our own. 
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III. 

The splendid collars that we wear 
Distinguish ns from breedless cubs ; 

The honours of the Louvre's square 
Would ill become such mongrel scrubs. 

Now the tyrant is overthrown, 
Let us again enjoy our own. 

IV. 

Though the usurper from his doors 
To kick us out made little fuss, 

And we said nought ; on foreign shores 
We press'd poor dogs to bark for us. 

ISTow the tyrant is overthrown, 
Let us again enjoy our own. 

V. 

But search the matter to its roots : 
You'll find we all despised his sway ; 

E*en those who lately licked his boots 
Are snapping at his heels to-day ! 
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Now the tyrant is overthrown, 
Jjet lis again enjoy our own. 



VI. 

WeVe all (for richer game than fleas), 

Pugs and King Charleses, crawl'd through mud, 

To fawn on Kuss and German knees, 
Still ankle -deep in Frenchmen's blood. 

Now the tyrant is overthrown. 
Let us again enjoy our own. 



vii. 
What though the English, brave in gold, 

Their purchased troops victorious deem ! 
We have our chickens, as of old ; 

The tabbies have once more their cream. 

Now the tyrant is overthrown, 
Let us again enjoy our own. 
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vin. 
When leaders of the sex adored 

Resume the ha/rhe and ca(r(ico; (*) 
When holj water e'en 's restored, 

Let us be placed in statu quo. 

Now the tyrant is overthrown, 
Let us again enjoy our own. 

IX. 

And we will swear — to earn our grace 
(Save a proud few with tails upstuck) — 

To jump for all the folks in place, 
And fly at all who 're out of luck. 

Now the tyrant is overthrown, 
Let UB again eigoy our own. 



MY LAST SONG(«) 

(PEBHAPS). 

Written at the end of January 1814. 



I. 

I NE*EB could yiew as idle themes 

The glory and the name of France ; 
The invading torrent o*er us streams, 

I curse its every well-seized chance. 
But spite of all that blockheads say 

About the dignity of woe. 
The jolly laughs we raise to-day 

Are so much conquered from the foe. 
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II. 



E'en now when many a hero quakes^ 

A coward, I, — ^I tremble not, 
Save when my hand old Bacchus shakes 

By weighing down the outstretch'd pot. 
I call on him^ he hears me pray, 

The cheering torrents froth and flow ; 
The grog that we absorb to-day 

Is so much conquer'd from the foe. 



III. 



Dear creditors — ^bold privateers, 

Who've harass'd me on ev'ry side 
I meant to square your claims of years. 

When 'gainst us came the troops allied. 
You tremble ! Cast your fears away. 

ril save your cash — some more I'd owe 
The sums that you advance to-day 

Are so much conquer'd from the foe. 
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IV. 

I have a sweetheart young and &ir, 

"Who many perils must incur ; 
I fear the stranger's savage air 

Is far from terrible to her. 
She views his crimes with mild dismay ; 

She 's mine though, for an hour or so : 
The kisses I shall cull to-day 

Are so much conquer'd from the foe. 



v. 



Enough, my friends, if fatal chance 

Decree that Hope is past and gone. 
Swear all that to the foes of France 

Our voices ne'er shall pitch a tone ; 
Nor yet forget, with one last lay, 

Th' expiring swan to death must go. 
Frenchmen, the song we sing to-day 

Is so much conquered from the foe. 



THE FIFTH OF MAY-H 



1821. 



I. 



Spaniards they were who won me to their deck : 

On India's torrid coast an exile lone. 
Sad relic of a mighty Empire's wreck, 

I*d mourn*d its greatness and its splendours gone. 
The Cape is pass'd j homeward the billows dance, 

Forgotten are five years of wasted sighs : 
Yes, the worn veteran may yet see France, 

And die with loving hands to close his eyes. 
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II. 

" L9nd^ ho r the pilot's voice the welkin cleft : 

'' Saint Helena !" God ! then is yon the place 1 
Kind Spaniards^ look ! have ye a harsh thought left; 

Save for his galling chains and gaolers base ? 
And I am here— close by — without a chance 

To save. There was a time — but all time flies ! 
Well ! the worn veteran may yet see France, 

And die with loving hands to close his eyes. 



III. 

Perchance he sleeps — that tempest-laden ball, 

That once went crashing through a dozen thrones; 
His fires but smoulder — he reserves them all, 

To burst amid the gang of kingly drones. 
Alas 1 yon bastion-rock checks Hope's advance; 

The fickle gods no more their Eagle prize. 
Well ! the worn veteran may yet see France, 

And die with loving hands to close his eyes. 
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IV 



Victory, at his giant pace dismayed, 

Sat down to rest : she could not follow him : 
He pass'd her; and alone, though twice hetray*d. 

Maintained his path, beset by serpents grim. 
But laurel's poison 's deadlier than the lance ; 

Death is the crowning price of victories. 
Well ! the worn veteran may yet see Prance, 

And die with loving hands to close his eyes. 



V. 



When a poor sail the watchman's glass makes plain, 

" 'Tis he !" the monarchy chorus in alarm. 
" Lo ! where he comes to claim the world again, 

Speed there ! two million warriors quickly arm !' 
While he stands doubtless there, in musing trance. 

Watching the sun, his emblem, as it dies. 
Well ! the worn veteran may yet see France, 

And die with loving hands to close his eyes. 
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A 

VI. 



Noble alike in genius as in sonl^ 

Why with the sceptre bauble clog his hand? 
As yonder rock above the billows' roll, 

Frowning at thrones^ e*en now, he seems to stand ; 
A mighty beacon, centre of the glance 

Of two worlds, old and new, behold him rise ! 
Well 1 the worn veteran may yet see France, 

And die with loving hands to close his eyes. 



VII. 



Kind Spaniards, what is yonder sign they show 

Upon the shore ? A black flag — can it be 1 
He ! and to die ! Oh, widow'd Glory, No ! 

Yet here his weeping enemies I see. 
Hence from this rock accursed. Crowd sail, advance ! 

'Tis night. The star of day has left the skies. 
Well ! the worn veteran may yet see France, 

And die with loving hands to close his eyes. 



A PEOPLE'S MEMORIES. 



I. 
They will guard His name and glory, 
E[is ! long mingled with the soil j 
Humble roofs, the homes of toil, 
Will care to know no other story, 

Yillage-girls and swains will come 
Begging some old matron gray : 
*' Grandam, tell us tales of home, 

Home, as in the ancient day. 
Though he brought us troubles grim, 
Still the people love his name, 
Adore his fame. 
Grandam, tell us tales of him ; 
Tell us tales of him !" 
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n. 
" Well, my dears, by kings attended, 
Through our village-street he passed — 
(I was then — ^the time goes &st ! — 
But newly wed) — the sight waa splendid. 
Up the hill and past the door, 

Here he walk'd — (it seems to-day !) 
He a little cock'd hat wore. 

And a coat of woollen gray. 

I was frightened at his view ; 

But he said, to calm my fear, 

* Good day, my dear.'" 

" Grandam, did he speak to you 1 

Did he speak to you T 



in. 
" Twelve months pass'd — ^too quickly ending ! 

I was up in Paris town ; 

There I saw him in his crown 
To Notre-Dame Cathedral wending. 
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Ev'ry Heart was glad and gay, 

Though the eyes were moist and dim. 
Twas a bright and glorious day, 

* Skies/ we said, * must smile on him.* 
Proud his glance, and grateful too, 
Heav'n had blest him with a son. 
That only one !" 
" Grandam, what a day for you ! 
What a day for you I*' 



IV. 

" But when poor Champagne, invaded. 
Shook beneath the stranger's tread. 
He alone, it seem'd, made head 
Against our country's foes, unaided. 
Once (to-night as it might be) 

Came a knock : the door was barr'd 
Swifb I opened — ^gods ! 'twas he ! 

FoUow'd by a scanty guard. 
Down he sat, in yonder chair, 
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From his lips a cry there burst, 
' Oh, war accurst !"' 
" Grandam, was he seated there 1 
Was he seated there T 



" * Dame,' he said, ' I'm weak and fasting.' 
Bread and wine I quick supplied. 
Having fed, his clothes he dried, 
And soon the sweets of sleep was tasting. 
When he woke he saw me cry. 

* Courage, dame !' he said, ' and hope. 
Off to Paris town I fly ; 

There with France's foes to cope.' 

Then he left ; and since that day 

I've preserved, a treasure jsare, 

His glass — 'tis there !" 

" Grandam, let us touch it, pray ; 

Let us touch it, pray !" 
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VI. 

" But, alas ! the hero cherish'd^ 
Whom a pope had crown'd and bless'd, 
To destruction lured and press'd, 
Upon a desert island perish' d. 

Long we vow'd it could not be ; 
Said^ ' He will appear again, 
Has but joumey'd o'er the sea, 

Will return, once more to reign.' 
When we found that Truth was true, 
Sore and sad was my regret, 
Not soften'd yet." 
" Grandam, God be kind to you ; 
God be kind to you T 



THE SONG OF THE COSSACK. («) 



I. 
Hie thee^ 1117 courser (the Cossack's sole treasure 

And friend upon earth) ! there is war in the air ; 
The north's signals call us to pillage and pleasure, 

To slaughter and joy : there's to do and to dare. 
Gold on thy trappings yet glistens but sparingly, 

Wait for the trophies that victory brings. 
OuTve thy neck daintily, paw the earth daringly, 

Trample to dust with it peoples and kings. 
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II. 

Hie thee, my charger ! Peace grips at thy bridle 

No longer : the ramparts of Europe are down. 
Swift bear me to lands where in affluence idle 

The Arts and the Graces warm summer-nights 
crown. 
Think of the pleasant Seine — ^freely, uncaringly, 

Twice thou hast laved thee of blood in its springs. 
Curve thy neck daintily, paw the earth daringly, 

Trample to dust with it peoples and kings. 



III. 
Eie thee, my barb ! by their suffering peoples 

Besieg'd, the kings, nobles, and hierarchs cry : 
'* Come, conquer us ! save us oar thrones and our 
steeples ; 

'Twere better live serfs than as tyrants to die !" 
Quick, my lance answered : its point overbearingly, 

Sceptre or cross to humility brings. 
Curve thy neck daintily, paw the earth daringly, 

Trample to dust with it peoples and kings. 
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IV. 

Hie thee, my courser ! a phantom gigantic 

I've seen : our camp watch-fires, exulting he eyed, 
And pointing a battle-axe tow'rds the Atlantic, 

**'Tis well ! lo, my reign recommences!" he cried. 
*Twas A.ttila's glance— beaming luridly, glaringly! 

Swifb to his bidding the modem Hun wings. 
Curve thy neck daintily, paw the earth daringly. 

Trample to dust with it peoples and kings. 

V. 

Hie thee, my steed ! of old Europe, the glory 
And learning, that save not her towns from a 
blaze. 
Well drown in the floods from my lance's point 

gory, 
And hide in the dust-clouds thy gallant hoofs 

raise. 
Blot out their monuments, crush them unsparingly I 

Temples, shrines, memories, — ^history's springs. 
Curve thy neck daintily, paw the earth daringly. 

Trample to dust with it peoples and kings. 



THE PEACE. 



THE HOLY ALLIANCE OF THE PEOPLES. 

SUNa AT T?E REJOICINGS GIVEN BY THE DUKE DE LA. BOCHEFOU- 
CAULD, AT LIA.NCOURT, IN HONOUR OF THE EVACUATION OF 
THE FRENCH TEBRITORY BY TH!B ALLIED FORCES. 

October 1818. 



I. 

I SAW fair Peace, descending from on Mgh, 

Strewing the eartli with gold, and com, and 
flow'rs ; 
The air was calm, and hush'd all soothingly 

The last faint thunder of the War-god's pow'rs. 
The goddess spoke : " Equals in worth and might, 
Sons of French, German, Kuss, or British lands. 
Form an alliance. Peoples, and unite, 

In Friendship firm, your hands. 
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IX. 



Poor mortals ! wearied out with strife and toil. 
But vex'd and broken slumbers are yonr doom : 

More wisely share your crowded planet's soil, 
And, 'neath the sun, for all there would be room. 

You quit the paths of happiness and light, 
Lash*d to the car of Pow'r with galling bands. 

■ 

Form an alliance, Peoples, and unite, 
In Friendship firm, your hands. 



III. 



You light the torch to bum your neighbour's field : 
A gust of wind — and lo ! your own crops blaze. 

And, when the earth grows cold, a spade to wield. 
Where is the hand uncrippled by the firays ? 

Of ev'ry nation's boundaries, in sight, 
"No ear of com by blood unsullied stands. 

Form an alliance. Peoples, and unite. 
In Friendship firm, your hands. 
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IV. 



Kings^ seated on joxuc smould'ring city-walls, 
Dare, with insulting sceptre's point to tell, 

Count and recount (with calmness that appals) 
The human souls whose lists their triumphs swell 

Poor helpless lamhs ! of all your tears in spite, 
You quit your pens hut for the shamhle-stands. 

Form an alliance, Peoples, and unite, 
In Friendship firm, your handa 



V. 



Let not Mars vainly stay his murd'rous course ; 

Found binding laws that tyrants may not burst. 
Of your heart's blood no longer yield the source 

To ingrate kings and conqu'rors still athirst. 
Fear no false stars ! The terrors of a night. 

The morning sees them pale, like flick'ring brands. 
Form an alliance. Peoples, and unite. 
In Friendship firm, your hands. 
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VI. 



Yes ! free at length, the world may breathe and rest ! 

Throw o'er the past a veil that none may turn. 
Till the glad plain to dance and song and jest : 

On Peace's altars let Art's incense bum. 
Hope^ smiling on the breast of Plenty bright. 

Awaits the fruit of such a imion's bands. 
Form an alliance, Peoples, and unite, 

In Friendship firm, your hands." 



VII. 



Thus spoke the sainted nymph ; and many a king, 
Taught by the past, took up the cheering tale. 

The earth was deck'd as in the early spring ; 

Old autumn flow'r'd,(^) the advent bless'd to hail. 

Vineyards of France, pour out your treasures bright. 
To cheer the strangers towards their mother-lands. 

Form an alliance. Peoples, and unite. 
In Friendship firm, your hands. 



FAREWELL TO POLITICS. 
July 1816. 



I. 



My darling one, with jealous eye, 

By whom I'm ever told, 
My country's claims a place too high 

In my affections hold ; 
If Politics displease my love, 

And vex her patience sore— 
O, set your mind at ease, my love ; 

I'll speak of them no more. 
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If. 



Many a time I've given cliance 

To watchful rivals' suits, 
By prosing on the deeds of France — 

The Arts — ^her glory's fruits. 
Clustering on her trees, my love, 

They fed the world of yore : 
But set your mind at ease, my love ; 

m speak of them no more. 



in. 



Poor timid I — ^before the fair. 

Whose courage even droops. 
Have dared to sing in martial air, 

And laud our glorious troops. 
The flag, o'er lands and seas, my love, 

Of victory they bore : 
But set your mind at ease, my love ; 

111 speak of them no more. 
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IV. 



Unwearied by your gentle cham% 

For fireedom oft I pray'd ^ 
Invoking Rome's and Athens' numca. 

Your cheerfalneaa dismy'd. 
Our modern Tituses, my love, 

I do distrust at core : 
O, set your mind at ease^ my love ; 

ril speak of them no moi^e* 



V. 

ITes ! France, unequall'd 'neath the sun, 

The envy of our sphere, 
Your rival was — the only one 

Tour love had cause to fear. 
Alas ! the vision flees, my love ; 

My dreams for her are o'er. 
O, set your mind at ease, my love ; 

m speak of them no mora 
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TT. 



Yes ! yon are right ; in silence and 

Obscurity enwrapp'd, 
Let us forget our native land, 

And sleep by Pleasure lapp'd. 
'IS'eath hireling gaolers' keys, my love, 

France pines in bondage scire. 
O, set your mind at ease, my love ; 

m speak of her no more. 



THE WHITE COCKA.de. 

SUPPOSED TO BE WBITTEN FOB A PUBLIC DINinSB OF THE BOYAL- 
IBT8, m CELEBBATION OF THE FEBST ENTBT OF THE BUS- 
BIAN8, AUSTBIANS, AND PBUSSIANS, INTO PABIS. 

March 80, 1818. . 



I. 

Hail, day of blest deliverance I 

The dawn of joy to lands betray'd ; 

Hail, day of Peace I that yields to France 
Her honour and her white cockade ! 



II. 
Sbont for the day — to wife and maid 

So dear — ^when all the kingly rout 
Right-thinking Frenchmen nobly paid, 

And paid rebellious Frenchmen — out. 
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Hail, day of blest deliverance ! 

The dawn of joy to lands betray'd; 
Hail, day of Peace I that yields to France 

Her honour and her white cockade ! 



HI. 



Our neighbours, with their armies great^ 

We summon'd in to set us free ; 
How easily they burst the gate, 

When we had given them the key ! 

Hail, day of blest deliverance ! 

The dawn of joy to lands betray'd ; 
Hail, day of Peace ! that yields to France 

Her honour and hei white cockade ! 



IV. 



If such a day had never been, 

Who knows but heav'n« our woes to crown^ 
Had let the triple flag be seen, 

Waving in moiu o'er Lp];idon tpw^ 
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Hail^ day of blest deliverance ! 

The dawn of joy to lands betray'd ; 
Hail, day of Peace ! that yields to France 

Her honour and her white cockade ! 



V. 

In history the fact will live, 

That we, upon our bended knees, 

Implored Don Cossacks to forgive 
Our heroes and their victories. 

Hail, day of blest deliverance 1 

The dawn of joy to lands betray'd ; 

Hail, day of Peace ! that yields to France 
Her honour and her white cockade ! 



VI. 



True stays of noble and of priest, 

Now we have done with warlike fuss. 

Toast we, at this true-patriot feast, 
The strangers' victories— o'er us. 
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Hail^ day of blest deliverance 1 

The dawn of joy to lands betray'd ; 

Hail, day of Peace ! that yields to France 
Her honour and her white cockade ! 



vn. 



And, lastly, for his mercies known, 
The great King Henry let iis toast ; 

Who conquer'd Paris and his throne 
Without the aid of foreign host. 

Hail, day of blest deliverance ! 

The dawn of joy to lands betray'd ; 
Hail, day of Peace ! that yields to France 

Her honour and her white cockade ! 



J 



THE ROAST-JACK. 



I. 



I LOVE to hear the dinner-bell ; 

But now^ alas ! 'tis seldom rung ! 
Besides, the roast-jack quite as well 

Deserves to have its praises sung: — 
The surest agent strife to quelle 
Princes or citizens among ! 
"Esiyojs, one daj, to its soft tio-tac sound, 
Will sign Peace-treaties while the joint gets brown'd. 
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IT. 

What though deep strife and discord reign 

In the &ir realms of Music's art : 
Though the Italian Amphion* vain 

Push from his throne the great Mozart ? 
Give me the roast- jack's joyous strain^ 
That charms the ear and cheers the heart ! 
Envoys, one day, to its soft tic-tac sound, 
Will sign Peace-treaties while the joint gets brown'd. 



III. 

While Fortune's wheel beset we see 

With myriads of ambitious flies, — 
Some crush'd in mud past remedy. 

And others lifted to the skies, 
The roast-jack's wheel alone to me 
Possesses charms for ears or eye& 
Envoys, one day, to its soft tic-tac sounds 
Will sign Peace-treaties while the joint gets brown'd 

* Kossini. 
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IV. 



A clock — ^that wondrous work of skill, 
Knelling the hours as fast they die, 
Weighs out, but never gilds, the pill 

Of Time we gulp with fiwes wry. 
The roast-jack shoves the hours down hill, 
And but too swiftly makes them fly. 
Envoys, one day, to its soft tic-tac sound, 
Will sign Peace-treaties while the joint gets brown'd. 



V. 



Of this machine, old stories say, 

Alone the Golden Age was short ; 
Friendship invented it one day, 

His jovial kingdom to support. 
Hail, those who keep its wheels in- play. 
And furnish them with ample sport ! 
Envoys, one day, to its soft tic-tac sound, 
Will sign Peace-treaties while the joint gets brown'd. 



THE MAEQUIS OF CARABAS.{«) 
November 1816. 



I. 

Lo ! tbe eld Marquis proudi 
Treating us like a vanquished crowd ; 

Perch'd on his spavin*d steed, 
Of scanty flesh but faultless breed, 

Towards his old chateau 

In triumph see him go, 

Brandishing in the air 

A sword — whose work stops there. 
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Hats off! let his lordsliip pass. 
Hail to the Marquis of Carabas ! 

II. 

Castellans! almoners! 
B&cfa \ vassals 1 yeomen ! foresters ! 

'Twas I, he cries^ alone^ 
Who for my king won back his throne. 

But let him yield my dues, 

Or — ^if he should refuse — 

There 'U be, 'twixt him and me— 

Well, never mind — ^you *11 see. 
Hats off! let his lordship pass. 
E[ail to the Marquis of Carabas ! 

HI. 

Though Slander's venom'd tongue 
Hints that we from a miller sprung. 

We date from Pepin's son 
(I don't know which of them — ^but one). 

My coat of arms to trust 

(And that knows best — it must). 
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In blood and quartering 
We 're nobler than the king. 

Hats off! let his lordsbip pass. 

Hail to tbe Marquis of Carabas ! 

IT. 

Who can resist my might t 

The footstool (^^) is my lady's right. 
A bishop soon to grow, 

My youngest son to court shall go ; 
My eldest, fresh from school, 
The baron (though a fool), 
Deck'd with a cross shall be ; 
With two — ^nay, damme, three ! 

Hats off! let his lordship pass. 

Hail to the Marquis of Carabas ! 

V. 

So, let us quiet seek. 
Who dares to me of taxes speak ) 

Think you the lords of earth 
Owe tribute for their right of birth ? 



\ 
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Thanks to mj titles soundy 

My arsenab renown'd. 

The Prefect soon shall find 

That I — ^well, never mind ! 
Hats oiOn let his lordship pass, 
Hail to the Marquis of Carabas ! 

VI. 

Priests, rescued from the raff, 
Collect your tithes and give us half. 

You earthworms vile prepare 
Again the feudal brand to bear. 

Ours is the right of chase ; 

The wenches of your race 

Honour'd once more shall be 

By Droit de 8eign&u/rie, 
Hats off! let his lordship pass. 
Hail to the Marquis of Carabas ! 

VII. 

Here, parson, do your task j 
In incense-odours let me bask. 
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Yarlets and pages small, 
War to the ser& — and thraali them all ! 
May all the rights I hold 
From mj forefathers bold 
Pass in nnblemish*d state 
To my descendants great. 
Hats off! let his lordship pass. 
Hail to the Marquis of Carabas ! 



THE COMMON STAMP. 



I. 



What 's this I hear 1 They criticise 

The paltry " di* before my name I 
<< Come yon of noble fiunilies T 

Not I^ i' fedth, my lord and dame. 
The herald tribe 'twoxdd puzzle sore 

Such pedigree for me to vamp. 
I love my country — ^nothing more— 

I must be of the common stamp. 
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A very scamp^ 
Of common stamp I 



II. 



'Tis out of place this de of ours : 

A story from my blood I Ve leam'd, 
That a despotic master's pow'rs. 

Long since, my fathers curs'd and spum*d. 
A grinding-milly that heartless pow'r! 

Fiz'd solidly, with screw and damp ; 
My sires, the com it crush'd — ^for flour 1 

You see I 'm of the common stamp ; 
A very scamp, 
Of common stamp ! 



III. 

No sire of mi^e on U9 domi^ 

E'er vex'd poor hinds, i^th g^^puog sway ; 
Nor evei: has in ndnbush Imi 
• To spoil th^ tray'Uer qu Im w^^ 



1 

1 

I 
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No sire of mine, by Merlin's wand (^2) 

Was e'er, when wearied of the camp, 
Made chamberlain of ... . Pharamond. 
You see I'm of the common stamp ; 
A very scamp, 
Of common stamp ! 

IV. 

No sire of mine prepar'd the brand. 

When civil discord scath'd the soil ; 
No sire of mine betray'd his land 

Into the English Leopard's toil. Q^) 
When Mother Church, by vile intrigue, 

Sought to extinguish Freedom's lamp, 
No sire of mine e'er joined. the League. 

Tou see I 'm of the common stamp ; 
A very scamp. 
Of common stamp ! 

V. 

Then leave me to my blazon's scrolls. 
My lords, with honours ready won 
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(And carried in jour button-lioles), 

Who worship eVry rising sun. 
The way you walk I cannot go ; 

My instincts vile my pow'rs still cramp 
I can but flatter great men's woe. 
Tou see I 'm of the common stamp ; 
A very scamp, 
Of common stamp ! 



THE CENSORSHIP. (") 
Circulated in us., August 1814. 



I. 

Since rulers hope to keep secure, 
By handing over harmless scribes 
To censor and inspector tribes, 
The sewer-rats of Lit'rature ; 

Why, laugh at them with me ! 
To laugh one's fill, 
And speak one's will, 
There 's scarcely need to bend the knee. 
To beg the king's authority. 
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n. 

Since more than one great man the Press 
Has made within his shoes to shake ; 
Since now it makes e'en chambers qaake, 
And antechambers show distress ; 
Why, iaxigh. at them with me ! 
To laugh one*s fill, 
And speak one's will, 
There 's scarcely need to bend the knee, 
To beg the king's authority. 

III. 

Since those most sapient chambers twain 
Allow, with deep humility, 
To Superstition passage free, 
And lock up Thought with bar and chain ; 
Why, laugh at them with me I 
To laugh one s fill, 
And speak one's will, 
There *s scarcely need to bend the knee. 
To beg the king's authority. 
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IV. 

Since a despotic censor dolt 
Of Wit the gaoler is elect 
(Having communication check'd 
With the smart prisoner 'neath his bolt), 
Why, laugh at him with me ! 
To laugh one's fill, 
And speak one's will, 
There 's scarcely need to bend the knee. 
To beg the king's authority. 

V. 

Since, when we scarce can see our way. 
And each step forward take in doubt. 
Our rulers snuff the candle out. 
Pretending they but clear its ray ; 
Why, laugh at them with me 1 
To laugh one's fill. 
And speak one's will, 
There 's scarcely need to bend the knee^ 
To beg the king's authority. 
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TI. 

Since ministers, to anger whipp'd, 

Conning their task of measures strong, 
Will have to read this pleasant song; 
Which they H receive in mannscript ; 
Why, langh at them with me I 
To laugh one's fill, 
And speak one's will. 
There 's scarcely need to bend the knee, 
To beg the king*s authority. 



THE ACROBAT. 



1816. 



I. 

O, I was born an acrobat : 

My start in life was somewhat humble. 
My &ther said, " Come out of that !" 

And kick'd me out of doors to tumble. 
" A supple back," he said, " you Ve got ; 
And, in your face, of brass a lot. 

Mind where you jump, and watch the hat, 
To prosper as an acrobat." 
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II. 



I tumbled through the world a space, 

When a rich nobleman employ'd me, 
In a lamented pug-dog's place ; 

The pay and quarters overjoy'd me. 
The dog, it seem'd, had tumbled well ; 
But my flip-flaps bore off the bell. 

Mind where you jump, and watch the hat, 
To prosper as an acrobat. 



in. 



His lordship fed me on the best. 

When suddenly it chanc*d they proved him 
An interloper in the nest : 

Out, for the rightful heir, they moved him. 
I let him go, the Lord knows where ! 
And tumbled for the rightful heir. 

Mind where you jump, and watch the hat. 
To prosper as an acrobat. 
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IV. 

Scarce was the new one in, when back 

The old one came — I didn't grumble. 
I, ^who believe in beef and sack, 

Once more beneath his windows tumble. 
iBut, lo ! again they places change : 
Whom heav'n supports I won't derange. 

Mind where you jump, and watch the hat, 
To prosper as an acrobat. 



V. 



Let come who will I'll tumble still ; 
To forfeit one's employ were folly. 
I twist and turn, and eat and swill, 

And lead a life extremely jolly. 
Since folks who leap and turn them round 
Less graciously than I aboimd, 

m leap my highest, watch the hat. 
And prosper as an acrobat. 
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THE BIRDS. (") 



AI>I>BESSED TO MB. ABNAULT ON HIS DEPABTUBE FOB EXILE. 

1816. 



I. 



Grim winter holds in thraldom strong 

Our every field and home ; 
The birds, with all their love and song, 

To fairer climates roam. 
But peaceful skies nor woodlands gay 

Inconstancy will bring : 
The birds that winter drives away 

Will come again with spring ! 
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n. 



'Tis not on them^ to exile driven — 

On ti8 their sentence falls ; 
We miss their notes, by echo given, 

From cot and palace-walls. 
But let them^ in perennial May, 

To happier nations sing : 
The birds that winter drives away 

Will come again with spring ! 



III. 



We land-birds, doom'd to winter here, 

Envy their passage forth ; 
Storm-shadows loom already near. 

Blown from the icy North. 
Oh, happy ones ! the evil day 

To fly with agile wing : 
The birds that winter drives away 

Will come again with spring ! 
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95 



IV. 



Yes, they will think of all our woes ; 

And when the storm has past, 
Will back to the old oak's repose, 

That oft has braved the blast. 
To our rich vale a hopeful lay 

Of summer's dawn to sing : 
The birds that winter drives away 

Will come again with spring ! 



JUDAS. 



I. 
Judas vows, with his hand on his heart, 

Never a colour but one he 's worn ; 
Swears that he plays an unchanging part 

From mom to night, and from night to mom. 
Still, as of folks we've a rational dread, 
White to-day, and to-morrow red, 
Hush ! he shy, 
Quibble or lie; 
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Qive your opinion in whispering sly. 
Huah ! hush 1 Judas is nigh. 

n. 
Given to gossip curiously, 

Oft this moral observer says 
One of the public press is he, 

Xieaning rather to liberal ways. 
Stilly if we wish to discuss a hint 

On the right, whatever we think, to print, 
Hush ! be shy. 
Quibble or lie ; 
Give your opinion in whispering sly. 
Hush ! hush ! Judas is nigh. 

ni. 
Often the cowardly scoundrel goes 

In a soldier's coat button'd up to the throat, 
With a false moustache glued under his nose, 

And a falser cross pinn'd on to his coat. 
Still, if we wish to exalt the praise 
Of heroes who fell in the bygone days, 

o 
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Hush ! be shy, 

Quibble or lie ; 
Give your opinion in whispering sly. 
Hush ! hush ! Judas is nigh. 

rv. 
Let him but taJk^ and his leprous tongue 

A patriot strain will dare to take : 
On France, by discords shaken and wrong, 

His eyes will moisten, his voice will quake. 
Still, as our views on the reptile throng 
Of treacherous Frenchmen are rather strong, 
Hush 1 be shy, 
Quibble or lie ; 
Give your opinion in whispering sly. 
Hush ! hush 1 Judas is nigh. 



V. 

Judas exclaims, in his oandid tone, 

" My friends, be cautious of what you say ; 

The time for freedom of speech is gone ; 
Here the police is never away." 
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So, as in talldng without disguicie^ 

We seldom spare any one, even the spies, 

Hush I be shy, 

Qnibble or lie ; 
Give your opinion in whispering sly. 
Htish ! hush ! Judas is nigh. 



THE MISSIONAETES. 
1819. 



I. 

Satan one day address'd his peers : 

'' A plot 's agaiiist us laid ; 
This lighting up the hemispheres 

Throws discord in the shada 
Stamp'd with seal and sign'd with name, 
I a mission here proclaim. 

Blow the bellows, like good fellows : 
Pray'rs for sale in quires I 

Quick, extinguish all the lights^ 
Rekindle all the fires. 
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n. 
like canting devils, as we are, 

Let's scour the hills and dales ; 
like old Ignace's foxes rare^ 

Concealing well our tails. 
Name of Father and' of Son 
Fearless use, so souls be won. 

Blow the bellows, like good fellows ; 

Pray'rs for sale in quires ! 

< 

Quick, extinguish all the lights, 
Rekindle all the fires. 



III. 
Brave miracles we*l] let them see, 

So heaVn Ijiut keep aloof; 
Four through each gap of conscience free, 

like hail through broken roof. 
Stick at nothing ! Bravely boast 
Christ has writ to us by post. Q^ 
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Blow the bellows, like good fellows ; 

Fraj'rs for sale in quires ! 
Quick, extinguish all the lights^ 

Eekindle all the fires. 



IV. 

Let's crush whoe'er our rule gainsajs ; 

'Mid households discord hurl ; 
Denouncing the world's wicked ways, 

Let's ruin wife and girl ^^ 
Till the sex excitedly 
Sing to us Aspergea me. 

Blow the bellows, like good fellows ; 

Pray'rs for sale in quires I 
Quick, extinguish all the lights, 

Eekindle all the fires. 



V. 

By Eavaillac and Ch^tel's shade^ 
Let all our sermons own ; 
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No throne upon the altar laid, 

But altar on the throne. 
As in times of fendaliy, 
Let the kings our beadles be. 

Blow the bellows, like good fellows ; 

Pray'rs for sale in quires ! 
Quick, extinguish all the lights, 

Rekindle all the fires. 



TI. 

Intolerance, with haughty brow, 

Shall re-assert her reign. 
Do Protestants an ointment know 

To charm a fagot's pain 1 
Have philosophers jet learnt 
Patient calm while being burnt ? 

Blow the bellows, like good fellows ; 

Pray'rs for sale in quires ! 
Quick, extiuguish all the lights, 

Bekindle all the fires." 
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vn. 
The deyil; after this, set forth. 

Bent on conyerting France. 
War to the modem lights of earth I 

Success to Ignorance ! 
Day grows night : the bigot rout 
Round the bonfires dance and shout. 

Blow the bellows, like good fellows ; 

Praj'rs for sale in quires ! 
Quick, extinguish all the lights, 

Rekindle all the fires. 



THE TWO COUSINS;^ 

OB, A LITTLE KING'S LETTER TO A LITTLE DUEE. 

1821. 



I. 



Obeeting and healthy 1117 kinsman small ! 

From exile I presume to write 
To one just bom with Fortune's caul, 

Through rosy tints who first sees light. 
As tenderly, in Fortune's lap, 

I too was nursed, as all allow ; 
Qreat kings adored me o*er my pap, — 

And yet I'm in Vienna now ! 
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II. 

I too was haird in songs and books 

Bj bards who no>v your advent sing ; 
Like milliners and pastrycooks, 

They work for any cliristening. 
With water sprang from worldly mud, 

I hear they splash your Christian bro^w 
For me they sent to Jordan^s flood, — 

And yet I*m in Vienna now I 



III. 

Those turncoat peers and judges, who 

Predict such wondrous things of thee. 
In my time yow*d the lily grew 

Only as pasture for the bee. 
By those who of the mob make light. 

As churls no virtues can endow, 
My nurse was toadied left and rigbt^-^ 

And yet Fm in Vienna now I 
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!▼. 



I slept on laurels piled on high, 

The threadbare purple shades jonr down ; 
Bright sceptres for my toys had I, 

My baby nightcap was a crown. 
A sorry boast 1 a Pope we see. 

Through one false step, with naked brow ; 
Bat all onr prelates were with me,-*- 

And yet I'm in Vienna now I 



V. 



As to the marshals, no dismay 

I feel at their supporting you ; 
The sacred star of h6nour they 

Will prize before a cordon lieu. 
My sire his fortune and my own 

To their devotion naught can bow 
Confided : Ihey are stanch, 'tis known,- 

And yet I'm in Vienna now ! 
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VI. 



If you upon the throne should thrivey 

And I but vegetate on earthy 
Those cursed flunkies keep alive 

With recollections of my birth. 
Say, " Fate to me may adverse prove ; 

My cousin, too, with cringing vow, 
You swore to shield with Truth and Love,- 

And yet he's in Vienna now !** 



LIBERTY. 

THX 91B8T 07 THE AUTHOB'S SONGS WKITTEN IN THB FBI80N 

OF ST. PELAGIE. 

January 1822. 



I. 

Since IVe the odour smelt 

Of ironmongery, 
Most spitefully IVe felt 

Tow'rds Madam Liberty. 

Shame, shame on Liberty ! 

Down, down with Liberty ! 

II. 
Marchangy 's taken pains^ 

(A kindly sage is he) 
To beat into my brains 
The good of slavery. 
Shame, shame on Liberty ! 
Down, down with Liberty ! 
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III. 

Let no more praise resound 

To this false deitj, 
Who leaves the world still bound 

In swathes of in&npj. 

Shame, shame on Liberty ! 

Down, down with Libertjr ! 

IV. 

What branch is left to boast 
Of all her famous tree t 

A despot's rod at most^ 
Swaj without majesty. 
Shame, shame on Liberty I 
Down, down with Liberty ! 

▼. 

Oo, ask the Tiber's flood. 

Tasted alone has he 
The freeman's sweat and blood, 

The slime of Papacy. 

Shame, shame on Liberty ! 

Down, down with Liberty I 
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VI. 

The man whom thought exalta^ 

Who dreams of nations free— - 
A convict who revolts 

'Gainst prison-laws is he. 

Shame^ shame on Lihertj ! 

Down, down with Liberty ! 

VII. 

KJTid guardians of these walls, 

Sweet cherubs of the key, 
Bear e'en to Louvre's halls 

This doctrine new from ma 

Shame, shame on Liberty ! 

Down, down with Liberty ! 



*/ 
/ 



DENUNCIATION OF A NAMELESS INDIVIDUAL, 

WHO SENT ME SOME YEBSES DUBINa MT TBXAI.. 

1822. 



I. 

I STAND accused; but, in mj torn, 

Accept me as accuser too : 
From these smart verses I can learn 

Their author 's just the man for you. 
The waj he quizzes all jour clan 

Proves him a practised hand to be. 
Your lordships, pray arrest that man ; 

I give ^itn into custody. 
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II. 

"Why, he makes fan of all the laws 

That squeeze the public journals flat ; 
Believes in glory's yanquish'd cause ; 

(You'll surely never pardon that !) 
Praises a bard whose pipings can 

(He says) console adversity. 
Your lordships, pray arrest that man ; 

I give him into custody. 

III. 
On all by persecution vex'd 

He heaps his flatt'ry thick and strong. 
The fellow 11 sing his country next ! 

Which surely were extremely wrong. 
Lay on his wit th' avenging ban, 

Including that he 's lent to me. 
Your lordships, pray arrest that man ; 

I give him into custody. 



MY EECOVEEY. (i») 

AS ANSWEB TO CEBTAIN COUNTBY FBIENDS, WHO, IN OBDEB TO 
CUBE ME OF THE MADNESS OF TBTING TO CUBE INCUBABLE 
PATIENTS, SENT ME A PBESENT OF TWO 80BTS OF WINE, WITH 
A FBESCBIPTION TO APPLY THE BEMEDT BY WAY OF IN- 
TEBNAL DOUCHES, AT UNSTATED INTEBYALS, DUBIN6 MY 
CONFINEMENT. 



I. 

The wine, I hope^ 
With 1117 case can cope. 
Yes 1 e'en in prison's dolefiil pHgM, 
Wine has, as usual, set me right. 



II. 
After a cup of Chablis white, 

I found the douche had done me good ; 
I cursed the Muse that made me write 

Against the men in pow'r who stood. 
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Stfll^ from relapse I fear*d rebtiffs,-**-^ 
On with the treatment I mnst go : 

I felt inclined to write them "puffs 
After a cup of red Bordeaux ! 

The wine, I hope, 

With my case can cope. 
Yes ! e*en in prison's doleful plight, 
Wine has, as usual, set me right. 



III. 



After two cups of Chablis white, 

At all my past misdeeds afraid, 
I see my chamber crowded quite 

With folks whom pow'r has happy made. 
The sentence of my judges kind 

Causes repentant tears to flow ; 
E'en tow'rds Marchangy Tm inclined. 

After two cups of red Bordeaux t 
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The wine, I hope, 
With m7 case can oope. 
Yes ! e'en in prison's doleful plight, 
Wine has, as usual, set me right. 



IV. 



After three cups of Chablis white, 

I see no class that need to groan ; 
The press is unrestricted quite ; 

The Budget censors feels alone ! 
Spirits of tolerance on foot 

About the town in cassocks go ; 
The Qospel is in practice put. 

After three cups of red Bordeaux ! 

The wine, I hope^ 
With my case can cope. 
Tes ! e'en in prison's doleful pUght, 
Wine has, as usual, set me right. 
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V. 

At the last cup of Chablis white, 

My eye, all "wet with joyful shoVrs, 
Sees Liberty in garlands bright, 

Of oUves, golden com, and flow'rs. 
Laws bind us with a silken thrall ; 

The Future low'rs with ne'er a woe ; 
I hear the bolts and fetters fall 

At the last cup of red Bordeaux ! 

The wine, I hope, 

With my case can cope. 
Yes ! e*en in prison's doleful plight. 
Wine has, as usual, set me right. 



VI. 

O crystal Chablis ! rich Bordeaux ! 

You twain presided o'er the birth 
Of fair Illusion, bom, we know, 

Of Love and Hope, to jilt the earth. 
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This vineyard fay two wands of might 
(Twin sceptres) wields o'er all below/ 

A silyer shoot of Chablis white, 
A purple branch of red Bordeaux. 

The "Wine, I hope^ 

With my case can copa 
Yes I e'en in prison's doleful plight^ 
Wine has, as usual, set me right. 



THE SWORD OF DAMOCLES. (») 



I. 
One day, at dinner, I beheld the sword 

(Or dreamt I did) of Damocles hang down ; 
Old Dion jsius forced me, at the board, 

Beneath its threatening point to place my crown. 
I sat and cried, ^' The Fates may kill or save, 

Here, with full cup, to music's merry chimes, 
I sit and laugh, old Dion, (^^) at thy glaive, 

Drink, joke, and sing, and hiss thy wretched 
rhymes. 
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II. 

''The £Bittest joint T I cried ; the carvers ran. 

*'The oldest wine T the goblet-bearers flew. 
^'Dion ! the hardships of thy fellow-man 

Ne'er troubled thee. Come, lad ! a verse or two. 
Thy Pegasus can seas of weeping save ; 

He makes us merry in the darkest times. 
I sit and laugh, old Dion, at thy glaive, 

Drink, joke, and sing, and hiss thy wretched 
rhymes. 

III. 
" Since thou art pleased to rhyme remorselessly. 

From Mother Country's teachings learn to sing ; 
She is the^flrst of Muses, credit me. 

Though 'tis but rarely she inspires a king. 
From the least shoot's least flow'r, whose petal's cave 

Wells with her noble sap, the perfume climbs. 
I sit and laugh, old Dion, at thy glaive. 

Drink, joke, and sing, and hiss thy wretched 
rhymes. 
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IV. 

** Thou think'st the glory of all Pindus tkine, 

Since his bought laurels (by thy thunders charr'd) 
In wreaths to screen thy memory combine. 

Or brooms to sweep the filth of dungeons barr'd. 
But, at thy name awaken'd, o'er thy grave 

Clio shall weigh our fetters and thy crimes. 
I sit and laugh^ old Dion, at tby glaive, 

Drink, joke, and sing, and hiss thy wretched 
rhymes.*' 

V. 

" At least j&x)m scorn I'll shield myself with hate 1" 

This good king said : a slender thread he stirr'd. 
Crash ! came the steel upon my shining pate. 

" Thus Dionysius can avenge !" I heard. 
I'm dead of course/ but still I chant my stave 

(My dream to finish) in infernal climes. 
I sit and laugh, old Dion, at thy glaive, 

Drink, joke, and sing, and hiss thy wretched 
rhymes. 



THE SEAL; 

OB, A LETTER TO SOPHIA. 
1824. 



TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE SIR JAMES GRAHAM, BART. 
/bruMfZy Her Majesty's Secretary of State for the Home Department^ 

In conBideratlon of valuable services to the State, long since performed, 
but by no means obliterated from the public memory — as a cheering 
proof that the entente cordiale happily existing between England and 
France la not without foundation in a sympathy between the prin- 
ciples of goremment in both nations, — (and also to perpetuate the 
memory of a truly great man, which, in an ingrate age, might mn a 
risk of being forgotten ten years hence)— this Ballad is respectfhlly 
inscribed, by his most obedient serrant, Ths Tbanslatob 



I. 

'Tis thou, I know, this charming seal hast sent, 
Where mystic symbol-leaves of ivy twine 

Koond a young Love, on secrecy intent. 
Kissing his finger as a cautious sign. 



f 
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Sacred the gift ! but, vainly, dearest maiu, 
It proffers succour to 1117 written vow. 

My pen from such frail surety shrinks afraid. 
Cupid himself may boast no secrets now. 

II. 
" What r thou dost ask, " far from thy darling's sight, 

Knowing a letter would her exile cheer^ 
Why fear an envious hand, in wanton spite^ 

Would break the god who guards our secrets dear ?'* 
I fear no madman of the jealous tribe 

Would even fray our waxen idol's brow ; 
What I do fear I tremble to transcribe. 

Cupid himself may boast no secrets now. 

III. 
There lives a monster with a serpent's eye,(^) 

Who drown'd all Yenice once in blood and tears; 
Who fisittens on the hangman's salary ; . 

And whispers " Fear" in trembling monarch's ears. 
He must see, hear, read all : Evil, his food. 

He seeks or makes — no matter when or how ;*— 
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A note's frail bonds are soon by bim imglued. 
Cupid bimself may boast no secrets now. 

IV. 

Tbese words, my Sopby, traced for tbee alone, 

Long ere tbou read'st, tbis peeping fiend will spell ; 
Wbat I Ve confidingly on paper tbrown 

Will swell some famous plot — ^new-batcb'd to sell. 
'•' Or," be will say, " tbis brace of turtles' love 

Sball serve tbe court for pastime, any bow ; 
Some wrinkles from tbe crown of care remove." 

Cupid bimself may boast no secrets now. 

V. 

Witb terror seized, I tbrust away tbe pen 

Wbicb sbould bave cbarm'd tby loneliness away. 
Tbe burning taper woos tbe wax in vain : 

It would be broken ; tbou wouldst rue tbe day. 
He wbo betrayed Valli^re's mistaken trust 

Sbrunk not tbis vile invention to avow. (^) 
True lovers ! curse tbe despot-traitor's dust. 

Cupid bimself may boast no secrets now. 



THE CORONATION OF CHARLES THE SIMPLE.(>*) 



I. 
Shout, Frencluneii I let all Rheims, with glee, 
Scho, " Montjoie et Saint Denis r 
The sacred vial fit for use 

They've tinker'd up j and, as of old, 
Hocks of imprison'd birds let loose, (2*) 
Whirring along the nave, behold 1 
Why, his majesty is smiling I Well indeed he may, 

Thus of fetters taken off to see the s}rmbol vain. 
But the People cry, " Ye birds ! than us be wiser, 
pray; 
Now you've got your liberty, 0, don't be caught 
againT 
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II. 

Since Old-World reigns are now preferred, 
111 back to that of Charles the Third, 
They call'd him " Simple" — ^rightly too : 

Of Charlemagne's great line a son^ 
All Germany he progress'd through. 
And ne'er a scrap of glory won. 
Yet to see his coronation countless thousands hie ; 
Parasites and birds have join'd the laudatorystraiiL 
But the People cry, ^' Ye birds, be careful how you 

fly; 

Now you've got your liberty, O, don't be caught 
again !'* 



III. 
In musty robes and tamish'd bands 
The tax-devouring monarch stands, 
Amid a stanch and faithful crew ; 

Of whom, 'tis said, in days of grief, 
Not one but own'd (and follow'd too) 

A bold usurper for his chief 
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Y'et a few poor millions make their path of duty clear 

(Very little money, too, for loyalty, 'tis plain). 
But the People cry, *' Ye birds, our fetters cost us 
dear; 
Now you've got your liberty, O, don't be caught 
again 1" 



IV. 

To priests bedizen'd o'er with gold 
The king's ConjUeor soon is told ; 
Now he is oil^d, and kiss'd, and dressed ; 
And now, while anthems swell the air, 
His hand the Sacred Book has press'd. 
The Holy Father bids him swear ! 
This is Rome's affair; and Eome, as often you've 
been school'd. 
Wipes away of perjury the disagreeable stain. {^^) 
But the People cry, " Ye birds, behold how we are 
ruled; 
Now you've got your liberty, O, don't be caught 
again!" 
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V. 

The girdle next of Charles the Great 
By Charles the Small is donned in state. 
Now groy'lling in the dust he lies : 

A soldier shouts, ** Get up, for shame T 
" No r says the bishop, " do not rise ; 
I crown thee in Saint Peter's nama 
Mind, enrich the church ; for ev*ry blessing God af- 
fords 
Through the priests must come. Long may Legi- 
timacy reign !" 
But the People cry, '^ Te birds, our master has his 
lords; 
Now you've got your liberty, 0, don't be caught 
again!" 

VI. 

Now birds, who of this dreary show 
Alone dispell'd the tedious woe^ 
You'd best be off — ^his Majesty 
The Scrofulous is going to heal ; 
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If on the altar you should fl j, 

You*re doom'd at once beyond appeal 
Sacrilege is punished here :(^^) the piety of kings 
Trusts to sword and axe and rack its worship to 
maintain. 
But the People cry, " Ye birds, we envy you your 
wings; 
Now you've got your liberty, 0, don't be caught 
again!" 



THE LITTLE RED MAN.(») 



1. 

Wish I may never move, 

If I haven't done duty as charwoman her^ 

Forty years above, 
In the Tuileries Palace, year on year ; 

Where— for my sins, no doubt — 

Often Pve been put out, 
In the nook where I snooze whenever I can, 
By a visit, at night, from the Little Ked Man ! 

Saints in heaven who sing, 

Pray for our blessed king ! 
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II. 

Just imagine, my dears, 
A little lame devil all dress'd in red ; 

A liump right up to his ears ; 
A horrible squint and a carroty head ; 

A nose all crooked and long ; 

A foot with a double prong ; 
And a voice — Lord save us ! whenever it croaks, 
It 's notice to quit to the Tuileries folks. 

Saints in heaven who sing, 

Fray for our blessed king ! 

III. 

I saw him — I mind it well — 
In the terrible year of 'Ninety-two : 

Nobles and priests all fell 
From our excellent king — ^'twas a sad to-do ! 

Then he came in a blouse, 

Bed-cap, and wooden shoes. 
I was dozing away by the chimney blaze, 
When he croak'd and whistled the Ma/raeiUaise, 

Saints in heaven who sing, 

Pray for our blessed king 1 
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IV. 

(9 Theimidor.) 
I was Bcrabbing away, 

« 

When he popp'd up the gutter, my wits to scare ; 

He had bus'ness on that day 
With the excellent citizen Bobespieire. 

Then he was powder'd fine, 

And talk'd like a book divine ; 
And (as if at himself) with a laugh so prim^ 
To the Being Supreme went humming a hymn. 

Saints in heaven who sing, 

Fray for our blessed king ! 



V. 

(March 1814.) 

I'd forgotten him quite 
(The Terror had driven him out of my head). 

When he appeared one night : 
" The excellent Emperor's doom'd !" I said. 

Of enemies' plumes a crowd 

He wore in a toque, quite proud ; 
And sang to a viol — ^I mind it well — 
Vive Henri Qu^xtre ! and GahrieUe, 
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Saints in Heaven vHo sing, 
Pray for our blessed king ! 

VI. 

Now listen, my dears, and try 
To keep it a secret, if keep you can, 

The last three nights gone by 
Three visits Tve had from the Little Red Man I 

Laughing and rubbing his palms, 

Singing cathedral psalms ; 
"Hie touches the earth with forehead and nose, 
Then puts on a Jesuit's hat, and goes. 

Saints in heaven who sing, 

Pray for our blessed king ! 



MY CARNIVAL OF 1829. 



GrOD save you, gracious king ! and so, 

Thanks to your angry majesty, 
Once more I'm forced to undergo 

A carnival 'neath lock and key. (^) 
For this week's loss I'll make you wince : 

My holidays are hard to get. 
Mind, I'm as spiteful as a prince. 

Your majesty shall pay me yet. 
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II. 



When, in your royal speech of late, (^) 

In terms severe you glanced at me, 
My gratitude to you was great 

For so much popularity. 
But here alone, while bottles crack, 

And bands strike up, and partners set, 
The old satiric vein comes back. 

Your majesty shall pay me yet. 



Ill* 



With mouths and glasses fill'd, you see 

Those motley-yisaged madcap throngs :• 
They are my friends — forgetting me. 

While roaring out my last new songs. 
To sleep my rancour might have sunk. 

In company with such a set ; 
To clemency I might have drunk. 

Your majesty shall pay me yet. 
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IV. 



»j i» 



YouVe heard of poor Lisette's sad plight, 

Who, at my trial, swoon'd and yelp'd ? 
A mask'd ball dries her tears to-night : 

" It *s sad," she says ; " but can't be help'd. 
Of Frenchmen bless'd beneath your sway, 

I'd meant to sing — to please Lisette. 
Thank you ! Lisette has gone astray. 

Your majesty shall pay me yet. 



V. 



In my old quiver — sadly brms'd 

By your infernal judges* blows — 
There *8 yet an arrow left unused : 

This legend, " For King Charles T it shows, (^i) 
Spite of these walls that pain my eyes^ 

Spite of these bars of pitchy jet. 
The bow is bent, the arrow flies. 

Your majesty shall pay me yet. 



DIONYSIUS THlp: PEDAGOGUE.(») 

FBISON OF LA FOBCE. 
1829. 



X. 

Kick'd out, in scorn, from Syracuse, 

King Dionysius stray'd 
To Corinth, where he fain must choose 

'Twizt starving and a trade. 
On that of schoolmaster he fix'd, 
"Whereby, with tyranny nnmix'd. 

To poVr he still could cling. 
Tax and oppress to heart's content. 
History proves that banishment 

Gould never change a king. 
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II. 

He claimed from ey'rj urchin's lunch 

(On pain of fearful thwacks) 
Of honey, nuts^ and raisin-bunch. 

Three fourths, by way of tax. 
" There, boys, in grateful homage faU," 
He cried, " you know Tve right to all, 

Yet do the genVous thing. 
Here ! kiss our hands j we give consent.' 
History proves that banishment 

Gould never change a king. 

Ill* 
A cunning dunce, upon his slate, 

Finish'd an ill-spelt scrawl, 
With " Perish those, O monarch great^ 

Who, impious, caus*d thy fall !" 
This wins a prize ; and, " Ah, my son ! 
A sceptre's weight is much for one : 

Aid me in governing. 
Take thou my rod — and don't relent." 
History proves that banishment 

Could never change a king. 
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lY. 

AnQtHer sneak came whisp'ringly,-^ 

" A boy there writing, lo ! 
Some satire on your majesty^ 

No doubt, — they're laughing so !" 
Swift with his cane the tyrant flew, 
Thump'd the accused to black and blue, 

And thus addressed the ring : 
** Henceforth cUl writing I prevent T 
History proves that banishment 

Gould never change a king. 

V. 

He dreamt of strange conspiracies 

Against his sov'reign sway ; 
One day he saw his urchins teaze 

Two passers by the way. 
" Dear strangers, pray walk in," he cried. 
"Avenge my wrongs on ev'ry hide, 

Thrash till they writhe and sing. 
'Tis for their good — ^you've our consent." 
History proves that banishment 

Gould never change a king. 
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VI. 

Parents and friends at length outlash'd 

In one indignant cry ; 
Their boys, they vow'd, were overthrash'd- 

Again must Dion(^) fly. 
Yet driven forth from throne and school^ 
To tax, mislead, oppress, and rule, 

He saw a third chance spring ; 
Into the priest-line Dion went. 
History proves that banishment 

Could never change a king. 



THE NEGROES AND THE PUPPET-SHOW. 



A FABLE. 



I. 

A CAPTAIN, bound from Afric's coasts, 

A load of negroes brought for sale. 
Blue devils killed them off by hosts ; 

" Adzooks !" he cried, " a pretty tala 
What ! you must die. I'll cure you though. 

You dunderheaded set of knaves. 
Here ! come and see my puppet-show : 

Amuse yourselves, my worthy slaves." 
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n. 



A theatre on the deck they rig, 

To charm the decimating bUght. 
Quick 1 Punch appears, with squeak and jig. 

To negro eyes a noTel sight. 
First with surprise, and e*en with fear, 

They greet this wonder on the waves ; 
Then smiles amid their tears appear. 

" Amuse yourselves, my worthy slaves." 



iir. 

Aha I the Constable behold, 

Who beards the king of crooked backs ; 
A warning sight to rebels bold, 

Punch cripples him with sundry thwacks. 
Like mad the negroes laugh and crow, 

Forgetting chains and ocean-graves. 
Man ne'er was constant yet to woe. 

" Amuse yourselves, my worthy slaves." 
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IV. 



The Devil comes ! as black as they, 

The &.llen angeFs colours tell ; 
Punch in his arms he whisks away : 

From Grief, Joy bears another belL 
This finish charms : a black, 'twould seem. 

As judge and conqueror behaves j 
The poor lost imps of glory dream. 

" Amuse yourselves, my worthy slaves." 



V. 



Thus nearing fast Columbia's shores, 

Where woes await him, yet unknown, 
Each thoughtless slave his grief ignores, 

Amused by puppet-shows alone ! 
So frightened kings to charm us strive 

With trifling toys and squeaking staves : 
*' My friends, be happy — keep alive 1 

Amuse yourselves, my worthy slaves." 



A WORD OF ADVICE TO THE BELGIANS. 

Ma7 1831. 



I. 



Come, neighbour Belgians^ pray this fun be staying; 

Fix on a monarch somewhere, and be still : 
Eight months here at republics you've been playing^ 

Keeping good courtiers in a fever-chilL 
Stuff to make kings of may be had for catching, — 

Jack, Tom, Bill, you, I, any one or thing ; 
The eggs of royalty require no hatching. • 

There ! choose a king, confound you I choose a king. 
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II. 



A prince ! he'll fairly smother you with blessings. 

First, etiquette will oome with all its forms ; 
Then, sale of crosses and of ribbon dressings ; 

Then, barons, counts, and marquises in swarms ; 
Then a brave throne ! the shrine of adoration, 

All gold and iv'ry, velvet, pearl, and spring. 
Please God, you e'en may have a consecration. 

There! choose a king, confound you ! choose a king. 



III. 



Then you'llhave drawiiig-rooms, levees, and £3Ste-days, 

Orations, verses, floVr and rocket shows ; 
Folks who will keep their beds for six or eight days 

If but a pimple pain the royal nosa 
The beggar's rags alike, and monarch's ermine. 

Have each their insect-parasites that cling ; 
" Courtier" 's the name we give the larger vermin. 

There ! choose a king, confound you I choose a king. 

K 
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IV. 



Legions of lackeys, &dmg into distance^ — 

Judge, prefect, gendarme, spy j and^ nothing loth, 
Troops, cap-k-pio; to lend them sword-assistance. 

Matter for lamps and bonfires, on my oath ! 
The budget comes ! Athens to feed, and Sparta^ 

For twenty years had been a cheaper fling. 
The ogre's dined ; ho ! people, pay the earta. 

There! choose a king, confound you ! choose a king. 



V. 



But, pshaw ! I jest ; IVe quite a reputation 

In France for my devotion to the throne. 
But recollect (on hist'ry's demonstration) 

None but good princes there were ever known. 
Our too indulgent fathers, all they do is. 

Feed, teach, protect, assist in ev'ry thing. 
After Great Henry comes a Thirteenth Louis. 

There ! choose a king, confound you! choose a king 



A REFUSAL. (W) 



AODBESSED TO OENESM. SEBASTIANI. 



I 

A STATESMAK seeks to give me wealthy 
Doing it, too^ by kindly stealth ; 

Nor asking honour's sacrifice. 
My wants are small, and daily shrink ; 
But when upon the poor I thinks 

A fortune would be rather nice. 



II. 
With Mends bow*d down by want and care 
Honours and rank we cannot share ; 

But gold ! that 's quite another thing. 
Huzza for potent gold I why, 'zounds I 
Many 's the time, for twenty pounds 

rd pawn my crown, were I a king. 
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III. 

Drop in my fob some pieoes spare^ 

And out they roll, the Lord knows where ; 

But ne'er a sou will stop insida 
Methinks^ to keep my pockets sewn. 
My grandsire's needles, goose, and throne, (^) 

He should have left me when he died. 



17. 

Yet keep your gold, Mend, all the same, — 
I married a &stidious dame^ 

When young, whose name is Liberty ! 
I, who have sung, in hundred lays, 
Of many an easy nymph the praise. 

The martyr to a prude must die. 

V. 

Dame Liberty, you see, my lord. 
Has views of honour most absurd 

(I think she's crack'd, 'twixt you and me) ; 
Show her a scrap of golden lace, 
And, n^yer mind the time or place. 

Shell bellow, '« Down with Livery !" 
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VI. 

Your crowns, I fear, would do her Iiann ; 
And why, with favour's bias-charm, 

My independent muse strike dumb ? 
An honest copper coin am I : 
Mix me with silver on the sly, 

And, straight, false money I become. 

VII. 

No ! keep your gold : it frightens me. 
But if your generosity 

You find exposed to gazers round, 
Blame me, whose song would not be mute : 
My heart is a suspended lute, — 

As soon as touch'd, it yields a sound. 



TO M. DE CHATEAUBRIAND. 

September 1881. 



I. 

CHlTEAXTBBiANDy whj part from us again« 
Leaving thy country and her loves afar ? 

Dost thou not hear the voice of France complain, 
" My fair sky weeps the absence of a star T 

II. 
" Where is he now T the anxious mother cries. 

Storm-beaten, toss'd upon an alien shore ; 
Like Homer, penniless, in pilgrim guise, 

Tapping for shelter at the stranger's door. 
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III. 

Canish'd before, he dared tempestuous seas ; 

But the kind West restored him to our arms — 
Columbus of the Muse — his argosies, 

From worlds unheard of, rich with golden charms 

IV. 

The wanderer of empires old and new, 

The bard of martyr'd saints and Moorish kings, 

Still to his Muse's worship found us true. 

Beneath the €k>d whose praise his genius sings. 

V. 

From his loved land, which with so many lyres 
He has endow'd, his own he weeping bore. 

Seeking, 'midst ruin'd columns, domes, and spires, 
Traces of Frenchmen's glory gone before! 

TI. 

That great seed-time of hist'ry was at hand. 
When, flashing in the sun of Glory's blaze, 

Dread of the nations, flew the mighty brand, 
And cast on us a reflex of its rays. 
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Tbj voice was heard ;(^ and my all-ardent youth 
Caught its contagious fires. Alas ! to-day 

My sole return is from the well of Truth, 
A draught to cheer the pilgrim on his way ! 

YIIX, 

Chateaubriand, why part from us again, 
Leaving thy country and her loves a£ar I 

Dost thou not hear the voice of France complain, 
" My fair sky weeps the absence of a star ?** 

The worn-out throne once more for service propp'd, 
He^ its most pious stay, in vain aspires 

To make the Bourbons for their child adopt 
The foimdling Liberty, who needs no sires. 

X. 

TTia eloquence — ^a &y of wondrous might — 
On the poor kings her gifts in mercy showers ; 

The rustier the old throne grows in the sight, 
The more she strews it o'er with pearls and flowers. 
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XI. 

Yet was he true to iis and to our rights 

The dullards cried : " The sky is clear and gay ! 

Hence with this man ! snuff out his glory's light ! 
What want we with a torch in open day 1" 

XXI. 

And thou to share their fallen lot wouldst choose ? 

O^ learn the truth ! weigh well their claims on thee. 
Amidst the woes of which they heav'n accuse, 

Their thankless hearts rank thy fidelity. 

XIII. 

Seek higher service : serve the struggling crowd ; 

They need great spirits to obey and lova 
They bore thee in their arms — a trophy proud — 

Their well-contested barricades above. 



XXV. 

Serve but the People, in whose sacred name, 
Ere yet thy foot has touch'd the alien sod, 

I call thee back, with all thy pow'r and fame, 
To aid their cause, which is the cause of God. 
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XT. 

CMteaabriand, why part from us again^ 
Leaving thj coontzy and her loves a&r ? 

Dost thou not hear the voice of France complain^ 
" My fair sky mourns the absence of a star f ** 



MY REPUBLIC. 



T. 

SiKCE I have seen so much of kingj), 
KepubU<» have my prefrence claimed ; 

They seem to me agreeable things : 
One on a novel plan I've fram'd. 

No commerce^ save in drink, obtains ; 
No judgment, save in frolic-glee ; 

My table forms its proud domains ; 
Its brief device is Liberty ! 
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tl. 

My fnendsy your glasses all prepare : 

The senate sits — ^the day grows late. 
First, let us solemnly declare, 

That Dulness we expatriate. 
Expatriate 9 Ah, true, the word 

Is out of order : pardon me. 
The voice of Dulness can't be heard, 

Where Pleasure reigns with Liberty* 



III. 

Joy here forbids the fever'd pains 

Of Luxury, on forfeits dread ; 
While Bacchus regally ordains 

Freedom of thought unlimited. 
Of sects we own no favoured class : 

Each may his goddess worship free : 
Nay, if he likes, may go to mass. 

So says the code of Liberty. 
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IV, 



Nobility is here ignored : 

Leave we our fathers where they r^t. 
No titles e'en to him 'accord 

Who laughs the loudest, drinks the best. 
Should any branch outweigh the trunk, 

Aspiring to supremacy, 
At once the Csesar strike, dead — drunk ; 

And thus preserve our Liberty. 



V. 



Drink to our young Republic's growth ; 

On may she speed with buoyant heel. 
Alas ! the People, sunk in sloth, 

A conqu'ror's chains already feeL 
It is Lisette, whose luring tongue 

Discourses schemes of luxury; 
She wants to reign — she 's fair and young. 

Ah I it 's all up with Liberty ! 



THE DELUGE. 



I. 



The gift of prophecy was mine £ix)in birth ; 

And I have dared the Future's fate to read : 
For chastisement to all the kings of earth 

An overwhelming deluge is decreed. 
'Tis rising now : the billows froth and cream, 

Circling their thrones. Ho I masters, look aronnd. 
Look roundi I cry : they answer, that I dream. 

Unhappy monarchs ! they must all be drown'd. 
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II. 



What have these poor kings done, Pow'r benign 1 

Scyme are kind shepherds, mindful of their sheep. 
If of o'ergalling yokes we bear the sign, 

Blame ua^ for having let our birthright sleep. 
3ut the waves rise, each one the former's mark 

Obliterating on the quiv'ring ground. 
Por want of mother-wit to build an ark, 

Unhappy monarchs ! they must aU be drown'd. 



III. 



Who dares address the waves ? One black as night, 

A son of Ham, who reigns on Guinea's shore. 
'^ Ill-manner'd sea," he cries, '^ confess the might 

Of my old r6tish, and increase my store." 
This worthy chieftain, not a whit dismay'd, 

Looking on men as merchandise per pound. 
Sells off his subjects to the sugar-trada 

Unhappy monarchs 1 they must all be drown'd. 
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IV. 

'^ Wives, viziers, goards, eunuchs, slaves, come all ! 

This must be check'd !" an Asian sultan cries. 
" To balk this ocean's insolence, a wall, 

Built of your bleeding carcases, shall rise." 
Within his harem, faint with balm and flow'rs, 

Whence the scared menials fly with eager bound. 
He smokes and gapes, and cuts off heads in show'rs. 

Unhappy monarchs ! they must all be drown'd. 



V. 



In our own Europe, where the waves first rise, 

Allied for one another's help in vain, 
They cry, " Lord, have pity ! hear our sighs !" 

HeaVn answers, " Swim ! till you a harbour gain," 
Soon o*er their helpless heads the billows join ; 

The thrones they clung to dash'd on rocks are found; 
Bright money, from their crowns, the people coin. 

Unhappy monarchs ! they must all be drown'd. 
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VI. 



O Prophet, say, what means this ocean dreadi 

We are the ocean, Peoples — ^better taught — 
No longer bartering our lives for bread; 

At length destroying idols good for naught. 
Long must we surge and moan; 'tis God's own will. 

The skies will clear, though, when our work is 
crown'd ; 
The sun bursts forth, the troubled waves grow still ! 

Unhappy monarchs ! they must all be drown'd. 



THE PROPHECY OF NOSTRADAMUS {^) 



FOB THE YEAB TWO THOUSAND. 



I. 



Old Nostradamus prophesied (*twas he 

Who saw our Gascon Harry bom and nursed) 
That in the year Two Thousand men would see 

The golden shield of royalty reversed. 
Then (writes the wizard) Paris, rich and free. 

Will, 'neath the Louvre, hear a crack'd voice sing, 
" Charity I kind Parisians, charity ! 

Pity the sorrows of the last French king." 
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JI. 



The mendicant will be an ag^d man, 

Poor, scrofulous, in rags, with blister'd feet ; 
Just come from Eome (though 'neath proscription's 
ban), 

A laughing-stock for schoolboys in the street. 
A senator will cry, " You with the sack, 

Be off! our laws forbid that sort of thing." 
** Kind sir, Tve ne'er a kinsman lefb, alack ! 

Pity the sorrows of the last French king." 



III. 



" Art really of that monarch race, once great V* 

" Yes," the old wretch replies, still rich in pride ; 
" I've seen in Kome — 'twas then a Papal state— 

My grandsire's crown and sceptre side by side. 
He sold them to sustain the loyalty 

Of hireling swords to fight and bards to sing : 
A beggar's staff's the sceptre left to me. 

Pity the sorrows of the last French king. 
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IV. 



" My sire, bed-ridden, died in gaol for debt : 

Too proud to teach his son a nsefdl trade, 
I'm forced to beg. rich ! wherever met. 

Hard on the poor are ye ! At length I've stray'd 
To these rich shores, so ofb that rose to shake 

My Others' armies off, like gnats that sting. 
Alas ! for luckless human greatness' sake, 

Pity the sorrows of the last French king." 



V. 



The senator replies, " Here, follow me ; 

Enter my house, and dwell with ua in peace. 
No longer any grudge 'gainst royalty 

We feel, since thus its pow'rs to injure oeaae. 
Gome in j and, till the senate shall decide 

If thou hast claims on them, myself, who spring 
From regicides (and make the boast with pride), 

Will soothe the sorrows of the last French king." 
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▼I. 



The sage continues, in his old cramp'd rhyme : 

The oommonwealth consents the prince to pay 
A pension ; and (a useful man in time) 

St. Cloud elects him for its may'r one day. 
History of this year will call to mind. 

That, freed from darkness, want, and discord's 
sting, 
France, on her glory peacefully enshrined, 

Assuaged the sorrows of the last French king. 



THE PIGMIES ; OR, THE GERONTOCRACY. (») 



I. 



In witchcraft I've the greatest faitL 

A potent wizard, t'other night, 
Call'd up our dying country's wraith. 

And bared her future to my sight. 
0, horror ! what a view is this ! 

There's Paris and the faubourgs plain !- 
In the year Nineteen-thirty 'tis ; 

And still the race of Pigmies reign. 
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Ui 



A tribe of dwarfs supply our place ; 

Our grandsons are so very small^ 
That on the magic mirror's face 

I scarce can pick them out at all. 
Of France whereof I dream and read. 

This France is but the phantom vain,- 
A very little France indeed ; 

But still the race of Pigmies reign. 



in. 

What swarms of microscopic beasts ! 

A little bilious Jesuit rout, 
With myriad other little priests, 

Who carry little gods about 1 
Bless'd by their pray'rs each fruit grows small : 

A court that threatened land and main 
They've made a little parsons' hall ; 

But still the race of Pigmies reign. 
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IT. 

All small alike ! couit^ senate, mills. 

Sciences, learning, arts, and trade. 
Poor little town-like emmet-hills 

Are waste by little famines laid. 
Towards the frontier (watch'd by none) 

A little army threads the plain. 
By little tinkling drams egg'd on ; 

But still the race of Pigmies reign. 



V. 

The grim prophetic plate at last 

(To have the dismal story told) 
Show'd me a pagan giant vast, 

Whom the world's bounds, could scarcely hold. 
He eyed the dwarfs, and, having shut 

Their little mouths with calm disdain. 
The kingdom in his pocket put ; 

But still the race of Pigmies reign. 



TO THE STUDENTS.(») 



I. 



Poor lads ! and think ye now^ as e'en of old, 

To shout for Liberty in accents brave ; 
And, 'neath the triple-colour'd banner's fold, 

Honour the hand that lifts her from the grave ? 
My paltry rhymes, whose memory you nurse, 

Forget and spurn ! I cast them all away ; 
My fame, could I believe in 't, I would curse : 

Forgive the poor old ballad-monger's lay ! 
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II. 

Say, in what speck, these times they would revive, 

Are like the dreams of which I lov'd to sin^r ? 
1, who ne'er spared a quarry while alive, — 

Flatterer, flunkey, kaiser, pope, or king ! 
I sang a mighty Captain's glories rare, 

When he was caged and punish' d, far away j 
St. Helena had long wiped out Brumaire : 

Forgive the poor old ballad-monger's lay 1 



III. 



Is Nisard, think ye, eloquence to me ? 

Can bland Leverrier Arago efface 1 
Am I the friend of night and secrecy 1 

Will Belmontel supply dear Hugo s place 1 
The kindly God, who guards and cheers my home. 

Is he the God of spies and swords for pay — 
The God our bayonets protect in Rome ? 

Forgive the poor old ballad-monger's lay ! 
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IV. 



'Yea I I liave sung the glorious epic strain 

Of blue-coats stain'd hj Victory's joyous tears : 
Our own Eepublic's sons, who held the plain 

Against the banded kings, for twenty years. 
Sut this prim, well-brush'd wight, with listening ear, 

Who 'd shoot us all for two more sous a-day, 
Is he my conscript, chirping o'er his beer ? 

Forgive the poor old ballad-monger's lay ! 



V. 



To Poland and to Italy the brave 

France owes a debt of gore and priceless love : 
The cannon sounds — ^to arms ! But, pshaw ! I rave ; 

Ground so near home woidd somewhat slippery 
prova 
Freedom must go elsewhere ! Upon the Turk 

We 'U force her, though he wish her fer away. 
Peoples, behold your sainted cause at work ! 

Forgive the poor old ballad-monger's lay ! 



APPENDIX. 



*»* The notes vifh the name of BiRAHGiB attached have heen ex- 
tracted from the yarioae French editions of his works. Those signed 
with the initial " 8." are the contrihations alluded to in the Preface, 
from the pen of Dr. G. L. St&auss. The remainder axe by the Trans- 
lator. 



APPENDIX. 



(1) THE KINO OF YVETOT. 

Yvetot is a commercial and manufacturing town in Nor- 
mandy (Department of the Lower Seine), population about 
12,000. The groundwork of the song is based upon an ex- 
isting tradition respecting one of the ancient seigneurs of 
Yvetot, who rejoiced in the style and title of " king.'* As a 
public-house sign, the " Roi d'Yvetot" is frequently met with 
in Normandy. The song is one of the happiest and keenest 
satires ever achieved. The allusions by contrast to the am- 
bitious Corsican adventurer who then wielded the destinies 
of France are most pointed and obvious. Written at a time 
when the nation had had its fill of war, glory, and miseries 
unspeakable, this poetic effusion could not fail to exercise a 
vast influence on the public mind ; and it may indeed be as- 
serted that Beranger's light and graceful lines had a greater 
share in the overthrow of the first Napoleon than even Leip- 
sio and La Bothi^re. — S. 



(•) A POLITICAL TBEATISE. 

A piece of sound political advice, addressed to Napoleon, 
under the disguise of Lisette, after his return from Elba; 
which, had he thought fit to follow, there might have been 
no Waterloo ; or even had there been, the living walls of a 
free nation's hearts and hands would have protected their 
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obosen chief against all the crafty despots and deluded peoples 
of Europe banded together. But Bonaparte's celebrated ob- 
seryation on the Bourbons might have been applied with equal 
force to himself: '^ he had neither learnt nor forgotten any 
thing ;*' and the poet's advice was utterly thrown away upon 
him. — S. 



(•) THE DEAD ALIVE. 

This song, with the one that follows it (" So be it"), is 
introduced to illustrate the covert means to which Beranger 
was driven to convey his satire, during the most jealous pe- 
riod of the first Bonaparte's power; and also the honest mag- 
nanimity of the writer's genius, which no coercion could 
wholly silence, or divert from its true mission. The writers 
of the latter Empire wear their chains much more com- 
fortably. 

Both these songs are intentionally free translations (the 
first especially) ; the object, in this instance, having been to 
give not so much an exact equivalent of the poet's words as 
an idea of the apparently jovial and reckless style of com- 
position under which he chose to veil his moralities, — ^imi- 
tating in this the wisdom of his predecessor Babelais, who, 
in an age of grosser tyranny, saw the necessity of disguising 
pure Truth in a mask of obscenity. 



{*) PETITION OP THE DOGS OF QUALITY. 

This song is one of the keenest and most lashing satires 
on the titled curs and tabbies that had, in abject submission, 
fawned on the hated usurper, till his overthrow by the op- 
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pressed nations of Europe gave them also a chance to show 
their teeth and claws at him. Faogh ! it will be the same to 
the world's end. 

The whimsical incident on which this song was founded, 
namely, the expulsion of dogs from the Tuileries Gardens, 
shortly before the first restoration, was, I am informed, of 
actual occurrence. — S. 

(') " Resume the hcarbe and caraeo." 

Articles of female attire in the old r6gime, resumed at the 
first restoration. 



(•) MY LAST SONG, FEBHAPS. 

This song is one of the many proofs of Stranger's poli- 
tical sagacity. Written at a time when the allies were still 
but too eager to offer honourable and adv£uitageous terms of 
peace to Napoleon, it assumes the downfall of the Empire as 
already accomplished, and its capital in the hands of foreign 
invaders. — S. 



(7) THE FIFTH OF MAT, AND A PEOPLE'S MEMOBIES. 

These two songs (" The Fifth of May" and " A People's 
Memories") may almost be said to haye created that intense 
Bonapartism among the rural population to which the pre- 
sent ruler of France mainly owes his position. Beranger in- 
tended them simply as efficient engines of opposition to the 
detested Bourbons; and this may fairly be pleaded in excuse 
for the extravagant license of colouring indulged in in these 
productions. To speak of that concentrated egotist, the first 
Bonaparte, as of one endowed with exalted sentiments ; to 

M 
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eall the eowardly slayer of Enghien, the cool-blooded mur- 
derer of Andreas Hofer, the slow-torturing assassin of Tons- 
saint rOavertnre, *^ grand de earcustkre,'* — ^mnst be admitted 
to oany poetic fiction beyond all legitimate bounds. Bit- 
terly has B^ranger since repented him of these brilliant 
mistakes.— S. 



(*) THE SOMG OF THE COSSACK. 

This song, which appeared in the collection of 1825, is 
inserted under the head of '* the Empire," as an illustration 
of the First Napoleon's well-known prophecy, that the future 
destiny of Europe would depend on the issue of a struggle 
between Cossack and Republican, — a question which, it is 
thought, the late highly satisfactory war (maliciously styled 
**An Act of European Congress for the Establishment of 
M. Louis Bonaparte in Respectable Society") has not done 
much towards settiing. 



(') THE HOLY ALLIANCE OF THE PEOPLES. 
" Old Autumn Jhwer*d the advent bUaa'd to haU.** 
The autumn of 1818 was one of remarkable beauty; 
many fruit-trees blossomed a second time even in the north 
of France. 



(M) THE MABQI7I8 OF CABABAS. 

No apology can be necessaiy for giving this time-hon- 
cured titie an English sounding. The family has long 
been naturalised in this country. To call the hero of Pms 
in Boots, or any of his illustrious descendants, Cara-hahj 
would be as preposterous as to speak of the French metro- 
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polls, in ordinary circumstances, as Par'tee. Our youthful 
readers, especially, would resent any such new-fangled affec- 
tation warmly. 

(") " ThefootBtool," <fec. <fej. 
In the original, 

" La fwrqwst a U tabouret.** 

We are not aware what particular privileges or duties were 
attached to the dignity of the footstool in the ancien regime 
of France. Those of our own coveted groomship of the stole 
may possihly furnish some clue to them. However, we shall 
doubtless soon know all about it, by the restoration of the 
office — the present ruler of France displaying such an inde- 
fatigable zeal for the revival of most things that made his 
predecessors contemptible. 



(J2) THE COMMON STAMP. 
"No aire of mine, by Merlin's wand." 

Merlin was the famous enchanter who plays so important 
a part in the romances of The Round Table, — Bebanoeb. 

Some members of the great family of the Cardbas having 
indulged in sneers at the pretentious prefix " de" before the 
name of the plebeian poet, brought down upon the devoted 
head of the ** ancient nobility" of France this crushing retri- 
butive reply. — S. 

(») " Into (he English UopaHCs toU." 
The leopard was the emblem of England in the Middle 
Ages, at the time when English dominion was most felt in 
France. 
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(}*) THE CENSOBSHIP. 

A law imposing restrictions on the liberty of the press, 
presented by M. de Montesqoiou, Minister of the Interior, 
had just then been discussed in the Chamber. — Bbrangeb. 



(<») THE BIBDS. 

" Spring" (printemps) was a pass-word among the parti- 
sans of the Empire. Winter is accordingly here meant to 
typify the restoration of Monarchy; Spring, the prospective 
restoration of the Empire. 



(1') THE HIBSIONAIUES. 
" Christ has writ to us by post." 

At this period, a letter, asserted to be written by the 
hand of the Saviour, was actually circulated by the Jesuits in 
the rural districts of France. 



(17) THE TWO COUSINS. 

Through his mother, Marie Louise of Austria, who was 
the daughter of a Neapolitan princess, the King of Borne was 
.cousin-german to the Due de Bourdeaux (the present Comte 
de Chambord^, the Little Duke here referred to. The pro- 
phecy implied in this admirable poem was destined to an 
almost literal fulfilment. The Little Duke was sent on his 
travels the same way as the Little King had gone before. 
Since then, a little count (Comte de Paris) has gone the 
same way; and the attention of Europe is at present bieath- 
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lessly directed towards another little king (rather ominously 
styled of "Algiers," a title not unsuggestiYe of a piratical 
origin), who may possibly follow the stream of princely emi- 
gration ; and then — what next ? — S. 



('•) LIBERTY. 

(Stanza 2.) 

Marchangy was the name of the gentleman to whom our 
poet was mainly indebted for his first introduction to St. Pe- 
lagie. He appears to have been a sort of Brummagem Jef- 
freys on a yery small scale, with all the malignant disposi- 
tion of that British worthy, but lacking the fine truculent 
ferocity that in some measure rescues his name from the 
contumely of history. Whether Monsieur Marchangy acted 
in the capacity of judge or in that of public prosecutor, we are 
not exactly certain. However, this matters but little, as in 
France the two char£u;ters are so neatly blended, that one 
can hardly say where the one ends or the other begins. — S. 



('•) MY RECOVERY. 

The wines mentioned in the original are Chambertin and 
Rotnanie, two species of Burgundy somewhat difiering in fla- 
vour and colour, but not sufficiently so to convey an idea of 
antithesis to any but the practised gourmet, I have substi- 
tuted two wines better known to the general English reader ^ 
the names of which, moreover, serve the purposes of Eng- 
lish rhyme better than the original ones — one of which, in- 
deed, would have been wholly impracticable. 
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(") THE SWORD OF BAH0CLE8. 

Dionysius the elder, king of Syracuse (406-368 b.c.), and, 
as kings go, rather a fayourable specimen than otherwise of 
the genut, was mightily troubled with the caeocthes 8cri- 
bendi. He wrote lyrics and epics without number, which in- 
deed brought him the ecstatic applause of his courtiers, but 
failed to gain him the coyeted laureateship of Greece, owing to 
the lamentable obstinacy with which the Greeks refused to 
mistake his blue-bottle buzzings for the inspirations of genius. 
Nay — when he sent one of his brothers to the Olympian 
games, with a splendid train of followers, and attended by 
the first actors of the day, lest the effusions of his muse 
should be marred by inadequate deliyery — ^that rude nation 
hissed his poems, and, excited by one Lysias, a wretch of de- 
licate ear, pulled down the magnificent tent of his embassy, 
and smashed all the finery about it. At a later period, how- 
eyer, haying purchased, for its weight in gold, the tablet on 
which ^schylus had graven his immortal tragedies, he tried 
once more; and, by dint of gold, and his brother-in-law 
Dion's influence with Plato and other leading philosophers 
of Athens, succeeded in obtainiug the bays of victory at that 
renowned seat of the Muses. Lamentable to relate, this 
dear-bought success led ultimately to his death. Intoxicated 
with joy, he ordered a ninety days* festival* in commemoration 
of the glorious event, during which he was suddenly carried 
off by a surfeit of wine. 

Louis XYIII., in whose reign B6ranger wrote this song, 
loved also much to flirt with the sacred Nine, and perpe- 
trated a great many rhymes ; none of which, however, Heaven 
be praised ! have come down to our time. In all other points 
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the parallel which Stranger implies hetween that hloated 
voluptuary and the elder Dionysius is a gross insult to the 
memory of the more respectahle tyrant. — S. 

The adoption of *'Dion," as an ahbreviation of Diony* 
sius, is a piece of poetical license, the warranty of which 
classic scholars may consider questionable, Dion being an 
independent name of itself^ — ^that indeed of a distinguished 
Pythagorean philosopher, brother-in-law to Dionysius the 
elder (see note {^) ). Nevertheless, the preservation of B6- 
ranger's rhythm rendering a dissyllable necessary, and the 
French equivalent ** Denys" not being familiarly recognised 
in this country, the liberty has been hazarded. 



(22) THE SEAL. 

" There lives a monster ioUh a serpent^ a eye" 

The police, the honour of whose invention is univer- 
sally awarded to the inquisitorial government of Venice.— 
Bebanoeb. 

(«) " Shrwik not IhU viU iwentian to avow," 

The re-establishment of the Black Cabinet, wherein the 
sanctity of letters was so often violated, dates from the reign 
of Louis XIY. His successor made the scandalous revela- 
tdoos thus drawn from the secrets of private correspondence 
a source of amusement. After the revolution of July the 
Black Cabinet was suppressed.—- Bbbakoeb. 

Need we add that, under the enlightened and beneficent 
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role of our great and glorious ally, the Black Cabinet floa- 
rishes once more in all its pristine rigour? — S. 



(**) THB OOSOKATION OF CHABLES THE SIMPLE. 

Charles the Third, named the Simple, one of the suc- 
cessors of Charlemagne, was driven from the throne by Eudes, 
Count of Paris. He sought refuge in England, and subse- 
quently in Germany. But at the death of Eudes (a.d. 898), 
the French nobility and hierarchy, attaching themselves to 
Charles's cause, restored to him the crown ; which he finally 
lost, when, betrayed by Herbert, Count of Yermandois, he 
was imprisoned at Feronne, where he died, a.d. 929. — Be- 

SANOEB. 

The historic parallel drawn by the poet in this song is in- 
geniously close. Nevertheless, in sending the unfortunate 
Charles the Simple on his travels through Germany, and 
sneering at him for his want of success in the search of gloiy 
on that occasion, B^ranger slightly outrages historical truth. 
The poor boy was only thirteen at his coronation, which took 
place at Rheims, five years before the death of Eudes. But 
of course the poet treats Charles the Simple merely as a peg 
whereon to hang one of his most formidable onslaughts on 
Charles the Tenth.— S. 

(M) " Flocks o/imprUon'd hirda Ut loeae.** 

At the coronation of Charles the Tenth a number of caged 
birds were let loose in the cathedral : they precipitated them- 
selves in all directions against the roof and windows of the 
building, causing great confusion. This was an ill-judged 
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reyival of a ceremony of the dark ages. Not the only one of 
its class restored with the Bourbons. 

(M) " —^ Of perjury the disagreeable staiu.** 

It is said that Charles the Tenth manifested the greatest 
repugnance to swear to the observation of an article in the 
charter relative to religious liberty, 

(•') " Sacrilege is punished here J* 
An allusion to an oppressive law against so-called sacri- 
lege. This law was aboUshed by the revolution of 1830. 



('") THE LITTLE BED MAN. 

An old tradition of the people assumed the existence 
of a Bed Man, who was said to appear in the Tuileries on 
the eve of eveiy great calamity threatening the masters of 
the palace. This tradition was revived in Napoleon's time. 
It was even pretended that the familiar demon appeared to 
him in Egypt. This was a theft, at the expense of the 
Tuileries, in favour of the Pyramids Bebanges. 

The date of the Little Bed Man's next appearance, and 
his costume on the occasion, may be matter for curious spe- 
culation. 



(*) MY CARNIVAL OP 1829. 

" Onee more rm forced to undergo 
A carnival 'neath lock and key," 

I had passed the Carnival of 1822 in St. P6lagie.— Be- 

BANOEB. 
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(*>) " When, in ycmr ToyeA tpeeek of late, 

In ternu severe you glanced at me." 

The speech from the throne, in 1829, contained a passage 
which was universally understood to he meant brbsi allusion 
to mj case. Highly flattering indeed ! — Beranoeb. 

Charles the Tenth, in a recent speech from the throne to 
the two chamhers, had made an allusion to incendiaries and 
malcontents, that was uniyersally understood to apply to 
Beranger. 

• 

('<) This legend "for King Charlts," it ehowe. 

The shaft in question may he said to have reached its 
destination ahout July 1830. As the stinging-nettle is sel- 
dom allowed to grow except in the vicinity of the healing 
dock-leaf, even so it is consoling to find that a soil where 
Gesslers thrive occasionally produces a corrective Tell or so. 



(") DIONYSIUS THE PEDAGOGUE. 

Dionysius the younger, king of Syracuse, succeeded his 
father, the elder Dionysius, in the year 868 B.o. Naturally 
he was hy no means deficient in sense, and was also oapahle 
of generous impulses ; hut his father's extreme jealousy of 
power had kept him confined to the inner apartments of the 
palace, and the society of women and slaves. Even the hoon 
of a proper moral and intellectual training had heen inten- 
tionally withheld from him. No wonder then, that, after his 
father's death, he should have stepped from the nurseiy to 
the throne-room an ignorant loutish youth, of strong pas- 
sions, carnal appetites and indulgences, and with an ardent 
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affection for the bottle. His sole accomplishment at that 
period appears to haye been some little skill in joinery and 
edbinet-makingf but not of the sort required for the goyem- 
ment of a kingdom. His uncle, Dion, one of the most ac- 
complished philosophers of the Pythagorean school, took 
the young king in hand ; but, unfortunately for all parties, 
he tried to transform him per saltum into a philosopher of 
one of the most exalted schools— a task in which he, of 
course, most lamentably failed, notwithstanding the aid of 
Plato, who had been especially inyited to the court of Syra- 
cuse to try the effect of his teachings upon the royal youth. 
Between the two philosophers the poor fellow got " spoiled 
in the mending." As a reward, he sent them both on their 
trayels; taking, in their stead, fpr his counsellor, guide, and 
fiiend, Arisdppus of Cyrene, the founder of the school of the 
philosophy of pleasure and enjoyment, and leaying the cares 
of goyemment to Philistus, a statesman of strongly-pro- 
nounced Napoleonic ideas, and who goyemed so well, that 
his master was finally "kicked out in scorn from Syracuse" 
(356 B.C.). About ten years after his expulsion, Bionysius 
tried to regain possession of the throne ; but, though partly 
successful at first, he was ultimately compelled to yield to 
Timoleon the Corinthian, the restorer of democracy in Sy- 
racuse (843 B.C.). According to the terms of the capitula- 
tion, he was to haye been left in the full enjoyment of his 
priyate treasures ; but a gross breach of faith was committed 
by the yictorious party — the poor ex-king was stripped of 
eyery thing he possessed, and saw himself speedily reduced 
to a state of almost absolute destitution. Whether, in that 
wretched position, he really turned schoolmaster, and, upon 
the failure of that speculation, " went into the priest line," is 
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historically somewhat obscure ; but one thing would appear 
to be certain — ^namely, that he died of an overdose, or rather 
a succession of overdoses, of wine, precisely as his worthy 
sire had done before him. — S. 

(33) *' Again must Dion Jly." 

See apologetic note (^>). 



(**) A BEFUSAL. 

Soon after the revolution of July, General Sebastiani, one 
of the first ministers of Louis Philippe, offered a large pecu- 
niary gift to the poet — sufficient, indeed, to place him in an in- 
dependent position. The offer was made quite confidentially ; 
the general pledged his honour that the transaction should 
always remain an inviolable secret between the two parties ; 
nor was any condition or restraint to be imposed on the poet. 
But men of B6ranger's stamp do not accept laureateships, 
whether patent or in disguise. The poet rightly felt, that 
the obligation which it was wished to confer upon him would 
put a sort of moral restraint upon the freedom of his muse ; 
and he nobly declined the gracious offer, conveying, at the 
same time, to the general a most graceful expression of his 
gratitude in the exquisite lines of the last stanza of the song 
under notice. — S. 

(35) (( ]i£y grandair^a nestUeSt goose, and throne.** 
BSranger's grandfather was a tailor. 
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(W) TO M. DE CHATEAUBBIAND. 
" Thy voice was heard,^* dkc. 

In one of the preceding stanzas mention is made of the 
lyre8 with which M. de Ghiteaubriand has endowed France. 
There is no fear hut that our new poetic school, which, bom 
beneath the eagle's wings, may well be permitted to indulge 
occasionally in proud reminiscences of its origin, will in every 
way proye worthy of the name. And it is not in France alone 
that the influence of the author of the Genie du Christianisme 
has made itself felt ; ay, might we not, perhaps with some 
justice, claim the bard of Childe Harold as of Bend's family? 

After this allusion to the impulse given to our modem 
poetry by M. de Ch&teaubriand, I need not repeat here what 
I have said in 1883, in my preface, respecting the particular 
influence of the works of that distinguished man on the stu- 
dies of my youth. I deem it more to the purpose to remem- 
ber, that in 1829 M. de Chateaubriand incurred the high 
displeasure of the organs of the then government of France 
for certain marks of interest and esteem with which he had 
been pleased to honour me. I blush that I should have so 
inadequately acquitted my debt of gratitude to the greatest 
writer of the age, particularly when I think that he has de- 
voted some of his glorious pages to immortalise my poor 
songs — a plea in their favour which posterity will undoubt- 
edly read. However, even the most eloquent advocate can- 
not expect to gain eveiy cause. May M. de Gh&teaubriand's 
exceeding generosity, at least, never meet with a more 
ungrateful client than the poor song-writer whom he has 
deigned to place under the protection of his genius! — 
Bbrakger. 
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(37) THE FBOPHECT OF KOSTRADAHUS. 

Michael Nostradamus {Michel de Nostredame) lived and 
died io the time of the last kings of the house of Yalois. He 
was a native of Provence, and came of a converted Jewish 
family. He studied medicine, and, it w^uld appear, was 
very successful in the exercise of his art ; since we find that 
the persecution which he had to endure on the part of his 
jealous brethren of the faculty compelled him for a time to 
seek safety in retirement. In his retreat he devoted himself 
to the study of astrology ; and in the year 1557 he published 
his famous Centuries, to which he owes the popular celebrity 
that to the present day attaches to his name. These pre- 
dictions, which are written in most barbarous verse, are so 
obscurely and enigmatically worded, that one feels inclined 
to look upon them rather as the craftily-devised concoctions 
of a charlatan than as the ravings of a mind in dehrium. 
They admit, accordingly, of an extreme latitude of interpre- 
tation, and have indeed at divers periods had the most op- 
posite, and occasionally the most absurd, construction put 
upon them. Still, it must be admitted that some of them 
have turned out lucky hits. Catharine de Medici, who was 
a devout believer in his gift of prophecy, loaded him with 
wealth and honours. Nostradamus died at Salon ; but it was 
long believed by the superstitious that he continued, even in 
his grave, to write new prophecies ; a belief which was of 
course turned to account by succeeding charlatans for the 
concoction of a number of posthumous Centuries, equally 
enigmatic and equally successful with an ignorant public as 
their predecessors had been before them. At the death of 
Nostradamus, in 1566, Henry lY. was in his thirteenth year. 

— BiRLNGEB. 
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The ** posthumoofi Century" presented to the reader in 
this ** song" being one of Stranger's own prophedes, we need 
not fear but that.the event will as fully verify it as has been 
the case already with so many other predictions that have 
emanated from that singularly gifted man : the time is, in- 
deed, fast approaching when France will have seen the last of 
her kings — and of her emperors too. May our venerable 
poet live to see at least the beginning of the end! — ^S* 



(88) THE PIGMIBS. 

A capital pun is here lost in translation. The term for 
which I have substituted ** the Pigmies" is, in the original, 
" Ub Barbons" which, with a little license on the part of a 
singer, might be pronounced almost exactly like " Ua Bour- 
bons" 



{^) TO THE STUDENTS. 

This song was written and extensively circulated, as a 
song by Beranger, in Ms. at the commencement of the pre- 
sent year. Its authorship is apocryphal; and, for some 
time at least, must remain so. Assuming it to have been 
really written by Beranger, as is generally believed, it is not 
likely that in the present delightful state of French liberty 
the author would run the risk of a public acknowledgment. 
The " internal evidence," in our estimation, proves nothing. 
B&ranger being idolised by every ardent young writer in 
France — ^where he has founded a school — there can be no 
want of clever youths sufficiently the master of his style to 
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be able 'to write a ballad that might pass muster as a ge- 
nuine specimen of his composition — just as we have, in 
this countay, many yoong writers who, not having yet felt 
their way to a style of their own, are capable of expressing 
themselves admirably in that of Dickens, Thackeray, Tenny- 
son, or Macanlay. 



THE END. 
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